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DR L. P. JACKS 


Our readers will have learned with very deep regret of the death on 
February 17 of Dr Jacks, the first Editor of THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
A remarkable collection of tributes from eminent men of letters was 
ublished in his last number, that for January 1948. We publish 
low a note on his relations with the Hibbert Trust, and on another 
page an article entitled “Some Personal Memories” by one of Jacks’s 
oldest and dearest friends, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 


From Professor F. J. M. Stratton, D.S.O., O.B.E., F.R.S., Chairman of 
the Hibbert Trust. 

The passing of Dr L. P. Jacks, at the ripe old age of ninety-four, 
cannot be allowed to take place without a tribute from the Hibbert 
Trustees, with whom he maintained so long, so close and so valuable 
a connection. It was over seventy years ago, in 1884, while he was 
still a student under James Martineau, that he was elected to a 
travelling Hibbert Scholarship: he elected to go to Harvard, where he 
came under the living influence of William James and Josiah Royce. 
Eighteen years later the Trustees were approached by a number of 
signatories with a memorial urging them to support a scheme to 
start a journal 


in which theology would be treated in a purely scientific spirit, and in 
which doctrinal questions would be freely and candidly discussed . . . it 
would be open to contributors of all schools of thought 


in religion, theology and philosophy. The Trustees agreed to sup- 
port this venture and appointed Dr Jacks as Editor. For forty-five 
years, during nearly forty of which he worked closely with Dr 
Dawes Hicks as Assistant Editor, Dr Jacks carried the burden of 
editing THe Hrepert JouRNAL with great distinction. He secured 
the help of a band of contributors which included practically all 
thinkers of eminence in the province of religion, theology and philo- 
sophy who were writing during the first half of the present century. 
He asked of them clarity of expresssion and aimed at the common 
man to provide his public. Jacks himself contributed a number of 
atticles, the last as recently as October 1954. His stimulating writing, 
his challenging views, unorthodox as they were, over a wide range 
of topics, showed him to be a courageous independent thinker. It 
was a natural sequel that the Trustees should invite him to give 
a series of Hibbert Lectures, which he delivered in 1922, 1923 and 
1924 on Religious Perplexities, A Living Universe and The Challenge of 
Life respectively. The published lectures had a wide circulation 
in this country and in the U.S.A., which he visited frequently and 
where he had a large following. Though his pen is now still, his 
influence over many minds will continue for years to come. 





LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS 


(1860-195 5) 


Some Personal Memories 
By 
THE REV. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS 


Wit the announcement of the death of Dr L, P. Jacks in his 
ninety-fifth year sprang to memory the old words: “ Know ye not 
that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel? ” 
Nothing is here for tears, but much for thanksgiving that we have 
been privileged to keep a friend for so many years to honour and 
enrich our Bes For those who are not content with what the 
reference books give, and want a memoir rather than a few scat- 
tered memories, Dr Jacks has himself provided much material with 
lively and whimsical touches as well as great seriousness, qualified by 
dignity and reserve, in his Confessions of an Octogenarian and Near the 
Brink. Sincerely as his most eminent and understanding friends 
admired the imaginative and lyrical artistry of his writing, his wide 
and deep learning, and the rare quality of his genius, what they 
valued most was his lovable nature and his quick inspiring sympathy 
with the varying moods of his company. As a humorous and vitaliz- 
ing talker he took swiftly-changing colour from shifting aspects of 
the discussion. He had the extraordinary charm of giving himself 

enerously, but without flattery or compromise, to each speaker, 
Ct to each differently and individually. He had a spare, lithe figure, 
energetic and alert, which might have passed for that of an athlete 
were it not for a reader’s and writer’s stoop which increased notice- 
ably in his last years. His deep-set blue eyes were piercing, made 
genial by a glint of mischief. An unusually high forehead empha- 
sized the straight mouth and fine chiselled impression of an attrac- 
tively intellectual and responsive face. In college he allowed no 
familiatities and was a firm disciplinarian, but at iba howe to which the 
students were invited he was an ideal host who loosened the string 
of his academic bow. I have always conceived, without any evidence, 
that Leslie Brooke’s frontispiece of Snarley Bob to Mad Shepherds was 
deliberately a jocular holiday caricature of Dr Jacks himself as some- 
thing of a vagabond and tramp of whom he seems to have been fond 
and to have had some experience. The best of the late photographs 
is the remarkably artistic one reproduced as the frontispiece to Near 
the Brink. 


1 George Allen & Unwin. 
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I had left Oxford some years before he went to Manchester Col- 
lege—in the first instance as Professor of Philosophy. He used to 
give in the evenings at the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, 
lecture-sermons on philosophers like Fichte and Berkeley. He was 
interested and well-equipped: but the subject never became a life 
airbition or intellectual passion. It was not merely that cheerfulness 
ke, breaking in. It was that his interests were too many and he 
was too human to wish to shine, except perhaps wittily, in juggling 
with metaphysical abstractions. His heart was with the common man 
and his mind was governed by common sense. He knew all about 
the abstruse theories and hot debates and could make them look 
comically self-contradictory and foolish. Anyone who wants to see 
the fun of this academic fare should read again his irresistible handling 
of determinism in the sketch of “The Self Deceivers” in his Among the 
Idolmakers, where wit, wisdom and a merciless logic combine to blow 
into fragments the conventional arguments with a ridicule of high 
explosive power but laden with a hidden gravity. I believe that, had 
he cared, he could have turned some other philosophical problems 
into rollicking nonsense. A reviewer commenting on his Alchemy of 
Thought wrote, “ you read, laugh, weep and wonder in turn.” 

But he was at Oxford where it would have been easy for him, with 
all his gay geniality, to offend the pundits by over-working his 
glittering vein. One of his chief virtues—the greatest of the Christian 
virtues—was his virile and courageous humility. He had received 
many honorary university degrees here and abroad—Oxford, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Harvard, McGill, Rochester (U.S.A.)—but I never 
heard him mention these, nor are they displayed on the title-pages of 
his books where he appears usually as just “ L. P. Jacks.” He knew 
an impressive number of the most eminent thinkers and writers of 
his day, but never have I known him speak of his intimate association 
with them except when directly questioned to elucidate an opinion 
of someone like William James or Royce on some definite theme. 

He was the soul of loyalty, always called himself a Unitarian and 
was profoundly grateful to the group that honoured themselves by 
honouring him. His fame was that of a man who conferred on his 
co-religionists their highest modern prestige. 

As Principal of Manchester College, he saw the need of a depart- 
ment of adult education as something in addition to and distinct from 
that of training for the ministry. This policy followed closely the 
line of tradition from the origin of the College in Warrington 
Academy which did not confine itself to students for the ministry, 
but was a training institution for other professions. His ideal of 
education was not merely authorized by the early history of the 
College. With a “far outlook” he foresaw that education must 
prepare the future for the full sy ee of personality and for 
excellence of character. Moreover, he saw the fading of eccle- 

9* 
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siastical religion and “ the lost radiance of the Christian Religion.” 
This educational end is to-day being obscured by the unbalanced 
importance attached to science and technology. The man himself 
in his wholeness is dwarfed and distorted into a machine-tool. The 
humanities are being killed, relegated to the dark ages and starved 
to death. Some condescending concessions are indeed made to 
poetry and the other arts but mainly as entertainment and an embel- 
lishment to decorate a piece of engineering. 

I have noted that he never shrank from calling himself a Unitarian. 
It will be admitted that Unitarians glory in not having a definable 
religion, though definitions would be good if we did not have to use 
words to make them. They are apostolic in this at least that they 
strive to become alt things to all men, and I believe this was an 
attraction for Dr Jacks. They vary from humanistic agnosticism to 
a Christocentricism that could pass as orthodoxy—at any rate an 
orthodoxy as full and rich as a great deal that many members of other 
churches deem orthodox, though these will not usually associate in 
any federation with Unitarians and refuse to grant them the Christian 
name. Dr Jacks, though he called himself a Unitarian, was immov- 
ably resolute to preserve the open principles of the College and to 
prevent its being swayed in favour of any particular denomination. 
This qualified him to be a great editor, without a touch of sectarian 
bias, and to maintain THe Hrepert as an open forum of discussion. 
He had his own convictions but no rigid stance in either philosophy 
or religion. He spoke to me of Bergson as “ my master,” who is 
now seen to have been the forerunner of Berdyaev’s central ideas 
and oe on Creativity and Freedom with their keener cleavages. 
He sympathized profoundly with that permanently religious (as 
testified by Maude Petre) and much misunderstood scholar, Loisy. 
If I were allowed to use some of the terms of our modern atomic 
theories I should say he had no position, but his fiery particles had an 
unpredictable and terrific velocity. His religion was mainly a religion 
of Beauty, though he made reverent inclination to the triadic persona 
of Truth, Beauty and Goodness which he acknowledged as divine. 
When I reviewed his Near the Brink in The Western Mail, | took him 
to task for failing to stress the austere authority of holiness when 
confronted with the facile descent of estheticism into impurity. I 
also charged him with speaking too slightingly of Puritanism and 
of the Nonconformist Conscience which have supplied the bitter 


antiseptic and salt of life that have preserved Beauty as the pure 
thing that Dr Jacks saw it to be. erwards he told me serious] 
but with a touch of impishness: “ You are quite right. I am wea 
in the Holiness department.” He attributed this to unhappy expe- 
riences suffered early at the hands of the anco guid. 

There is of course a pees philosophical trinity here. Beauty cannot 


be detached from God or from Truth and Holiness, the other persona. 
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It shares equally in the One ultimate and tremendous Mystery that 
surrounds, animates, penetrates and sanctifies all the mysteries of 
life. “ For from the greatness of the beauty even of created things in 
like proportion does man form the image of their first maker ” and 
“the first author of beauty created them” (Wisd. xiii). This was a 
commanding and appealing conviction of Dr Jacks’s to which he 
gives brilliant and moving expression in his Eddington Memorial 
Lecture. 

Beauty [he wrote—and beauty not opposed to terror—) is omnipresent in 
Nature, present in the structure of the stupendous whole, which is like a 
vast orchestration of millions of instruments; present in the minutest 
elements of its composition, the electrons dancing round their nucleus in 
the atom to the same music which governs the “ motions ” of the stars, 
the music of the spheres, sung by the angelic choir “to the young-eyed 
cherubim ”’. 


In the centre of a glorious bed of roses in a corner of his lovely 
garden he placed a small stone over the buried ashes of his wife, 
bearing an inscription from Dante’s Purgatorio “ Tra bella e buona 
non so qual fosse pit.” 4 

Though he had, like Eddington, a strong strain of mysticism, he 
was eminently practical. The author of Ecclesiasticus says that the 
wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure and asks, 
“‘ how shall he become wise that driveth oxen and whose discourse 


is of the stock of bulls?” Dr. Jacks could have shown him Jom, for he 
used some of his little leisure in farming on a small scale. He kept a 
few store bullocks and when someone interested in farming hap- 


>? 


pened to be there his “ discourse ” naturally turned to the cattle. 
He grew the finest crop of rye that I have ever seen in my life. There 
it stood, magnificent, very tall and looking wall-solid like an enormous 
plinth of green jade. He was also a master-builder, a brick-maker, | 
think, as well as a bricklayer and with little help erected “ Great- 
stones,” the house in which he lived before he moved to “ Far 
Outlook.” Manual workers—such is the seeming contradiction 
(Ecclus. xxxviii)—also are wise by opportunity of art and craft; “ all 
these put their trust in their hands and each becometh wise in his own 
work ” and “ they will maintain the fabric of the world.” 

It was not merely by opportunity of leisure but by concern for the 
welfare of humanity that he cultivated keen social interests. He could 
not away with the hoary tag “ Si vis pacem para bellum.” \t repelled 
him as a manifest absurdity. Not that he was an ordinary pacifist, 
for he accepted in certain contingencies the tragic necessity of active 
defence. What he saw in that maxim was what I may call a military 
spiral more deadly than the economic one. He divined in it the de- 
humanization of man and as a counter-consequence, “ The Revolt 


1 Canto XXIV 13, 14 (“ whether she were more fair or more good I know not.” Trans, 
Thomas Okey.) 
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against Mechanism.” Military machines produced ever more 
machines, to make fighting robots of mankind. The more threaten- 
ing the situation the more arms, and the more arms the more menac- 
ing, if not inevitable, a third world war until the human and civilized 
way of life is sponged off the face of the earth in a world catastrophe 
beyond restoration for centuries. So he sang: “ arms and the man,” 
the last three words in his own italics. If you would have peace you 
must prepare for it and run the shuddering risks of war. He would 
have warm sympathy if not verbal agreement with Thomas Merton 
(Father Louis) in his Seeds of Contemplation. 


At the root of all war is fear: not so much the fear men have of one 
another as the fear of everything. It is not merely that they do not trust 
one another: they do not even trust, themselves... . Will you end wars 
by asking men to trust men who evidently cannot be trusted? No: teach 
them to love and trust God; then they will be able to love the men they 
cannot trust, and will dare make peace with them, not trusting in them 
but in God. 


It is the fool who ignores the outcome of the military spiral, and a 
greater fool still he who is complacent and makes a mocking joke of 
it by retorting, “ Wolf! Wolf!” when the wolf is already padding 
close at hand howling in savage anticipation of a drenching feast of 
blood and slavering its saliva on the way. 


Dr Jacks was an intense individualist and was a member of a 
society of individualists. He loathed the mob in mass—what 
Chesterton in a double-edged phrase called the “ august march of the 
herd ”—almost as much as did Kierkegaard. In The Art of Living 
Together’ he wrote: 


A world where everybody is entitled to a share in his neighbours’ profits 
but leaves him to face his losses as a private discipline; where the pleasures 
so to speak are socialized and the pains individualized, certainly strikes the 
mind as a somewhat one-sided conception of the co-operative common- 
wealth of mankind. Yet it seems to be popular. ‘“‘ On the lines of my 
policy,” says the demagogue”—I am quoting from a recent political 
speech—*‘ you have areereees to gain and nothing but your miseries to 
lose. Put your votes in the ballot-box and the thing will be done!” Attrac- 
tive proposal, but clap-trap pure and simple. 


Another of his more serious interests was Psychical Research. 
Whether his concern for psychical research originated in his belief in 
personal survival which drove him into a thorough investigation of 
super-normal phenomena, I do not know. At any rate his belief in 
survival was intense and invincible. But it did not prevent him from 
being always tolerant of doubt. His own faith was a fighting faith, 
a wrestle of Jacob’s. The opening chapter of Near the Brink was for 
me a staggering argument. It left me, as no doubt it left many 


? Page 95. 
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readers, not merely surprised but in a state approximating mental 
vertigo. There is here no vagueness, attenuation or ambiguity. It 
is all quite concrete, unevasive and unequivocal. He writes out of 
passionate grief over the loss of his wife, a beautiful and noble 
daughter of the handsome literary scholar and lyrically eloquent 
preacher, Stopford Brooke, formerly Chaplain-in-Ordinary to Queen 
Victoria. What will surprise most readers is not that he feels that 
they remain in living communion with each other—many have had 
similar experiences. It is the fearless, almost reckless daring of his 
argument for a full personal survival, including his emphasis on the 
Resurrection of Our Lord as the central initiation and pillar of the 
Faith and his sympathetic reference to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. What shakes the reader is his insistence on our post-mortem 
survival as retaining faculties and powers which we have too super- 
ficially assumed to belong to-this life but not to be carried on to the 
life after death. The world in which the survivor survives “is not 
‘another’ but “his.” The departed “must needs retain also the 
physical organization by which speech is made audible and the 
command over the ene of the air which render articulation 
possible.” Much of his argument will be familiar to students of 


men like Myers and Lodge and of the mote scientific and philo- 
sophical spiritualists. But his treatment of the theme has an amazing 
originality and startling cogency. 

His belief in personal post-mortem survival was an integral part of 


his profound general religious belief which was far more positive— 
not to say orthodox—than was generally recognized. Both were 
based on what most Christians call “ faith.” But few examine deeply 
what faith in the Christian sense really means. “ 1 prefer to call it 
the Whole Man that is the Life Force itself.” No religious belief is 
unassailable by doubt. It is ever open to fierce attack and combat. 
His at times was little short of desperate but it never yielded. He gave 
due place to Reason but there was that within him, within the whole 
man, of greater force than the voice of reason. “ No argument could 
persuade me to the contrary. The belief is elemental.” The supreme 
validity was for him derived not from reason—what Lotze called a 
self-centred splendour of the intellect—but from “all that is within 
me.” So far was he from accepting a life-sterilizing rationalism that 
he could agree with Chesterton’s shattering epigram that the mad are 
those who have lost everything except their reason. 

What may surprise many readers was his warm sympathy with 
Catholicism. Not, I believe, that he ever contemplated submission 
to Holy Church, but that he saw in it much that the self-splintering 
denominations neglected. It expressed his religion of beauty in a 
solemn and dignified symbolism transcending all speech and language. 
It was consonant with his own type of mysticism. Moreover, it 
served as a bulwark against the invasion and infiltration of a secu- 
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laristic and humanist “ this-worldliness.” It is the custodian of an 
authority and discipline, the lack of which in any effective degree had 
disintegrated the sects into “empty churches ” which like cast-up 
sea shells preserve only the echoing murmur of their own original 
tide of faith. Little as some of his friends may have suspected it and 
keen individualist though he was, he had an exalted sense of the 
Church Idea. Already when he wrote Mad Shepherds he gave it heart- 
rending expression as being all but a lost cause and an impossible 
loyalty. An experience which happened to me and which I confided 
to him made this clear to me. It was in the period when I was an 
enthusiastic “‘ Free Catholic.” I was closing a sermon with quotations 
from the chapters on Snarley Bob’s Invisible Companion and The Death 
of Snarley Bob full of direct and oblique analogies to the Good Shep- 
herd and his wandering flock. He brings in even the Last Sacrament. 


The sheep’s running everywhere, thousands on ’em . . . He’s a blowing 
again. It’s the tall shepherd—’im as wrote on the ground—and he’s got 
no dog and ’is sheep’s scattering. It’s me he wants, Fetch the old whistle 
and blow back, I want him to know I’m coming. . . . And poor thing, 
he just gave one big sigh and he were gone. 


The pathos of the story cannot be conveyed by these quotations. 
The reader must be steeped in the context and in a receptive mood. 
I thought I was master of myself, but as I was reading these quota- 


tions and others of greater length, I lost emotional self-control and 
I broke down. I do not think anyone noticed it for I had quickly 
turned to the altar and managed somehow to finish the sermon. 
The same week I was passing through Oxford and called on Dr 
Jacks. We talked away about many “a and among them his 


writings. I said to him that I had always felt that his best work was 
done in his early Mad Shepherds and Idolmakers period. After a 
pause he replied, “I think you may be right.” I then ventured to 
tell him what had happened to me in the pulpit the previous Sunday. 
For a while he was silent, but I noticed he was moved with deep 
feeling. ‘Then he said quietly, “I wrote that with blood.” 

He understood and cherished the meaning of the Catholic 
Church, He like the “ tall shepherd ” had compassion on the multi- 
tude because they fainted and were scattered abroad as sheep having 
no shepherd. 

On February 17 he passed away, peacefully and painlessly. I said 
at the opening of these unstrung but not wholly random beads of 
recollection that there is here nothing for tears, but much for thanks- 
giving. Yet grief mingled with gratitude and joy there must be. 
How else could it be for me? He set me on my feet and taught me to 
walk, fired my ambition and encouraged me to write even more 
than I was willing to do. He accepted the first article I ever sub- 
mitted to this journal—it was on the Free Catholic Idea—and I was 
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astounded by my own effrontery. When he wrote to say he was 
going to publish it, I walked on air. Then I wrote a number of 
articles and many reviews and he never, so far as I can recall, rejected 
a single one. I continued to write frequently during the whole of 
his chieftainship. He not only dealt graciously with me but, what to 
this day has remained strange to me, he valued my judgement. He 
sent me in typescript many of the sketches of his Mad Shepherds 
period and in his later years sent me chapters of his translation of 
Loisy’s La Naissance du Christianisme. 

He was the oldest of my best and most intimate friends and was 
much beloved. Until his hands and eyesight failed we kept up a 
constant and affectionate correspondence. I cannot write with the 
cold detachment of a critic or of a judicial assessor of character. He 
survived when so many of my oldest friends were dropping one by 
one. Certainly I shall never look upon his like again. Great men 
have, of course, known greater men than Dr Jacks, but none more 
lovable or charming. speak but as an ordinary man, myself, 
much honoured to have known him so well. I began by quoting 
very old words. May I close with other very old words drawn from 
a different civilization and culture: “ Such was the end, Echecrates, 
of our friend; concerning whom I may truly say, that of all the men 
of his time whom I have Pate he was the wisest, justest and best.” 
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THERE ate in the world two great philosophical traditions: a Western 
tradition, which originated in Ancient Greece and developed to its 
maturity in Western Europe, and an Eastern tradition, which origi- 
nated in Ancient India and spread thence throughout Eastern. Asia. 
Though their origins lie so far back in human history, both of them 
are still full of vitality; and one of the most important tasks of the 
future will be to bring the two traditions together, for the mutual 
enrichment of both and for the benefit of all civilized mankind. 

There have been occasional contacts between the two in the past, 
especially in the third and fourth centuries a.p., when Alexandria 
was a meeting-place of East and West, and when Persia—at that time 
a great and civilized power—was a link between India and the Greco- 
Roman world. But on the whole the two traditions have followed 
separate and divergent lines of development; and in the last two or 
three centuries, and especially in the last fifty years, the divergence 
has grown wider. The task of building a bridge between them is 
not an easy one. If we are to appreciate the difficulties which have 
to be overcome, we must consider the Western philosophy of our 
own day, the philosophy taught in contemporary European and 
American universities and discussed in contemporary learned perio- 
dicals. For it is this—not the philosophy of classical Antiquity, nor 
of the Middle Ages, nor of the nineteenth century—which sets us our 

roblem; and we shall never solve it unless we face its difficulties 
rankly. The gulf to be bridged is not that between Plotinus and 
Shankaracharya (which is indeed a relatively small one). What has 
to be bridged is the vast chasm between Shankaracharya and Bertrand 
Russell. 

Western philosophy at the present is mainly epistemological; that 
is to say, it is concerned not so much with the nature of reality as with 
the presuppositions of human knowledge, particularly scientific 
knowledge. This is the culmination of a tendency which has been 
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visible ever since the seventeenth century. Modern Europe has 
indeed produced several great metaphysical systems; one need only 
mention the names of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz and Hegel. But 
if we view the history of modern European philosophy in perspective, 
these metaphysical systems seem to have been side-lines, offshoots 
from the main line of development, leading to dead ends. In so far 
as they left a permanent mark on subsequent philosophy, it was 
because of their incidental contributions to the Theory of Knowledge 
or to Logic. Hegel had a profound influence on politics (he was the 
grandparent both of Marxism and of Fascism). But in philosophy 
it is Kant who has prevailed~—Kant and his empiricist predecessors 
John Locke and David Hume. 

Nor is this surprising. The outstanding achievement of modern 
Europe is science. In all the other main departments of human 
civilization other peoples and epochs have surpassed us: in religion, 
the Hindus and the Semitic peoples; in art, the Chinese and the 
ancient Greeks; in political organization, the Romans. But in 
science—the understanding of physical nature and the application 
of that understanding for the “improvement of man’s estate ”—our 
civilization in the last three centuries has made greater progress than 
any other; and this is the gift for which posterity will thank us. The 
world- -hegemony of the Western peoples was a by-product of their 
supremacy in science and scientific technique; nde if that world- 
hegemony is now passing away before our eyes, re is because other 
peoples have learned to use the science which we taught them. 

In these circumstances it is natural and proper that the nature and 
presuppositions of science should be the main preoccupation of 
modern Western philosophy: that Logic and the Theory of Know- 
ledge should have become its chief and almost its exclusive interest. 
Accordingly, we find contemporary Western philosophers main- 
taining that it is not the business of philosophy to give us information 
about the world, Philosophy, it is said, “ gives us no news about the 
Universe.” That task must be left to science (including scientific 
history and scholarship). The task of philosophy is not information 
but clarification. With this goes a special emphasis upon language. 
The problem of Knowledge is basically the problem of the relation 
of thought to reality. Language—including the technical symbolism 
of mathematics—is the vehicle of thought; indeed, thinking might 
actually be defined as “ cognition by means of symbols.” Thus the 
problem of Knowledge is from one point of view the problem of 
meaning, the problem of the relation between language and fact; 
and the philosopher’s main task is conceived to be the analysis of 
linguistic forms. The philosopher does not ask whether there is a 
material world, or whether Jones is the same person as he was yester- 
day; but he does ask what we mean by saying that there is a material 
world, or what we mean by “ personal identity.” The same method 
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is applied even in Ethics. We are told that it is not the philosopher’s 
business to tell us what is good or what our duties are; his business 
is only to tell us what we mean by the word “ good” or the word 
“ duty.” To summarize: philosophy on this view does not give us 
new knowledge. Its task is to ar clear to us what we know 
already ; and its chief means of doing so is to analyse the linguistic 
forms by which that knowledge is expressed, and to remove the 
confusions and inconsistencies to which they give rise. 

This conception of philosophy is in no way illegitimate. There 
is a genuine need for clarification and analysis; and as the structure 
of our knowledge grows wider and more complicated, and as its 
different branches become more specialized, the need is greater rather 
than less. Yet it is after all a very narrow conception; far narrower 
than the traditional i: eg of philosophy, which still lingers in 
ny we speech (witness the traditional phrase “ guide, philosopher 
and friend’). ‘The philosophers of Classical Antiquity, for instance 
the Stoics and the Neoplatonists, offered to their pupils a We/tan- 
schauung and a Lebensanschauung—an outlook on the world and a view 
of life. The metaphysicians of the early modern period, Spinoza 
for instance, or the Idealist metaphysicians of the Romantic period 
such as Schopenhauer and Hegel, did the same. But the contem- 
porary Western philosopher makes no such offer. Like Hume and 
Kant, he is profoundly distrustful of constructive metaphysics. He 
offers only clarification. 

We can now see why it is so difficult at the present day to build a 
bridge between Eastern and Western philosophy. Between Western 
philosophy in its contemporary form and the philosophy of Vedanta 
ot Mahayana there are at first sight hardly any points of contact at all. 
It is not that the contemporary Western philosopher denies what the 
Vedantist or the Mahayanist asserts, or impugns the validity of their 
reasoning. If it were so, the task of bridging the gulf between the 
two philosophical traditions would be easier. Where there is 
controversy and disagreement, there is the possibility of synthesis 
and reconciliation. Where there is controversy, there must be some 
common ground. ‘The two parties are at least talking about the same 
subject (otherwise they could not disagree); and given good will, 
each may learn something from the other. But unhappily this is not 
the situation. The difficulty which confronts us is a much more 
baffling one. It is that, on the face of it at any rate, the Eastern and 
the modern Western philosopher are not talking about the same 
subjects at all. ‘They move as it were in different worlds, so that they 
cannot even disagree. The modern Western philosopher tells us 
that mathematical propositions are tautological, that causation is to 
be defined in terms of regularity, that knowledge is not an act or 
occurrence, but a disposition. The Vedantist tells us that Atman and 
Brahman are identical. What differentiates the two systems of 
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thought is not their doctrines, but the very problems which those 
doctrines are intended to solve. They do not give different answers 
to the same question : the questions themselves are different. Broadly 
speaking, the Western philosopher’s questions are concerned with the 
nature and presuppositions of scientific knowledge; while the ques- 
tions of the Vedantists—and the same applies to the other great 
philosophies of the Far East—are concerned with the religious 
consciousness, and more especially with the mystical form of that 
consciousness. 

How then is the gulf to be bridged? Some may think it is not 
worth bridging at all. But many of us have an uneasy suspicion that 
Western mankind, and particularly the most highly educated part of 
it, has somehow become the prisoner of its own Naturalistic precon- 
ceptions. It may be that the success of the physical sciences has 
blinded us to some. truths about the universe and also human person- 
ality which it greatly concerns us to know. If that is so, what we 
need is a radical change of outlook; and we can prepare the way for. 
it by making an effort to assimilate whatever the religious and mystical 
i a of the Far East has to teach us. 

How is this to be achieved? Not primarily on the plane of philo- 
sophical discussion and argument. ‘There is a saying of St Ambrose 
which we might well ponder: “Non in dialecticd complacuit 
Domino Deo salvum facere populum suum ”—“ Not by logic did 
it please the Lord God to save his people.” Indeed, this saying 
applies with more force to our own time than to his. The reigning 
philosophy in his time was Neoplatonism, which was itself a religious 
philosophy. The reigning philosophy in ours is not a religious one. 
As we have seen already, it is not even anti-religious; it simply does 
not concern itself with the religious consciousness at all. 

The first step, then, and the most important one, must be taken 
not in philosophy, but in quite a different field. The first thing is to 
change and to deepen the consciousness of the ordinary Western man: 
to give him the means of knowing for himself that the world of our 
ordinary sense-bound consciousness is not the whole of reality. The 
experience must come first; the philosophical formulation of it will 
follow afterwards. Men who are blind are not interested in the 
philosophy of colour or the theory of perspective; and even if they 
were, it would not cure their blindness. But if they receive their 
sight, they will be ready enough to theorize about the visible world 
and eager to read what others have written about it. If direct and 
first-hand mystical experience were as widely diffused in the Western 
world as the evetaies of physics is now, our philosophers would 
very soon sit up and take notice. The problems and paradoxes of 
the mystical consciousness would absorb their attention, as the 
problems of scientific knowledge do to-day; and the Vedanta and 
the Mahayana would be eagerly discussed in all the philosophical 
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lecture-rooms of Europe and America. But so long as first-hand 
mystical experience is rare and exceptional among us, so long as it is 
confined to a handful of specially gifted people (not all of whom are 
very articulate and those who are, not very intelligible), we cannot 
expect that it will become a topic of philosophical discussion; at most 
it will be regarded as a harmless psychological curiosity. 

Nevertheless, the argument must not be overstated. We said above 
that the approach to the desired goal is not primarily on the plane of 
philosophical discussion for the present. But it does not follow that 
nothing whatever can be done on that plane. Something can be 
done even now, though it is disappointingly little. Nor is it true 
that contemporary Western philosophy is wholly lacking in points of 
contact with the philosophy of the East. One or two points of 
contact do exist, and they are of considerable importance. 

In the first place, one may suggest to the contemporary Western 
philosopher that even on his own showing the field of his professional 
interests is unduly restricted. His acknowledged aim 1s to clarify 
and analyse our experience. But his conception of experience is a 
narrow one. It covers only perceptual experience on the one hand, 
from which the raw materials of the physical sciences are derived; 
and what we may call superficial self-consciousness (introspection), 
onthe other. It is in any case difficult to fit the Moral Consciousness 
into the picture. Our knowledge of our duties to our neighbour 
seems to be neither perceptual nor introspective, though it is no 
doubt conditioned by both these forms of experience. ‘The so-called 
“ supernormal ” or “ paranormal ” cognition investigated by students 
of Psychical Research—telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition—does 
not fit into the picture either; yet there is abundant evidence for the 
reality of telepathy and clairvoyanée, and respectable evidence for the 
reality of precognition. More important still, religious experience— 
in all its varieties, mystical and other—cannot simply be ignored. 
Whatever its nature may be, it is a solid fact that such experience does 
exist, just as perceptual experience does. It claims to yield know- 
ledge, knowledge of truths more fundamental than those with which 
the physical sciences are concerned. ‘This claim should at least be 
carefully scrutinized. It cannot just be left on one side without 
examination. 

Now if the modern Western philosopher were to widen the field of 
his interest, to take in the less familiar forms of experience as well as 
the more familiar (as on his own principles he ought to do), he would 
then find himself on the threshold of the topics which are central in 
the philosophy of the East. The gwestions which occupy the Vedantist 
and Mahayanist thinkers would then acquire a significance for him, 
which at present they lack; and if he disagreed with the answers they 
offer, there would at least be a point of contact between him and them. 

But indeed, there is one point of contact already, and it is important. 
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It concerns self-consciousness. Mystics in all ages have told us, and 
tell us still, that the superficial self-consciousness which goes by the 
name of “ introspection” is not the only sort. They allege that 
there is also a deeper sort of self-knowledge, which is present in 
all men, dimly in most, vividly in some few. They tell us that this 
knowledge of a Self which lies below and behind the superficial self 
of ordinary introspection is not easily expressed in language; that 
what is known in this sort of neoitulas can be hinted at, that it can 
be spoken of in paradoxes and parables, but that it cannot be literally 
described. And this is of course one of the fundamental contentions 
of the Eastern philosophers, particularly of Vedanta. Indeed, this 
mysterious and fundamental sort of self-knowledge is perhaps the 
central topic of Vedantist philosophy. Now modern Western 
philosophy also is interested in the problem of the Self. Indeed, 
this interest is a direct consequence of its epistemological preoccupa- 
tion—its concern with knowledge and the presuppositions of know- 
ledge. For modern Western philosophy, the problem arises as 
follows. The Self presents itself to us in two very different aspects. 
On the one hand, the Self is the Knower, the knowing subject, with- 
out which knowledge (whether scientific or other) could not possibly 
exist. On the other hand, the Self is also the object of a particular sort 
of knowledge, namely of introspection, and of the psychology which 
derives its data from introspection. Hence arises a difficulty, which 
has been continually discussed by Western philosophers ever since 
David Hume first drew attention to it two centuries ago. For these 
two ways of looking at the Self lead to very different conclusions, 
which seem to be incompatible with each other. When we consider 
the Self as Knower, the essential features we find in it are its unity and 
identity. Knowledge, whether in Science or in daily life, does not 
come to us ready-made and all in one piece. It comes to us bit by 
bit, in fragments: it requires synthesis, it must be pieced together by 
the knower himself. Our knowledge of the physical world depends 
upon sense-perception. But the data presented to us in sense- 
perception are multiple, fragmentary and successive. Before he can 
be aware of the physical world, or even of the most trivial physical 
object such as a house or a table, the knowing self must “ synthesize ” 
these fragmentary and successive data—hold them together and view 
them as a whole. If he were himself a mere flux or succession of 
mental events, he could not do this. In order to do it, he must 
himself possess an unbroken unity and identity. Indeed, when we 
look at the matter in this way, it is hard to see how the notion of 
multiplicity and succession (or the notion of cause which is bound up 
with them) can have any application to the Self at all. 

Yet when we consider HA Self from the other point of view, as 
the object of introspection and of introspective psychology, a flux 
of mental events is just what we find. Introspection reveals only a 
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bewildering stream of sensations, images, thoughts, emotions and 
wishes. Hence Hume concluded that the Self is nothing but a series 
—a series of ideas and impressions “ which succeed one another with 
inconceivable rapidity and are in a perpetual flux and movement.” 
The picture has been further complicated since Hume’s time by the 
discovery of “ unconscious ” mental processes—thoughts, feelings 
and wishes which are not directly accessible to introspection. But 
though it has been complicated, it has not been fundamentally altered. 
For in the “unconscious” too we find nothing but flux and 
succession. 

How is it possible that the same being—the being we call Self— 
should possess characters so different ? How can it be at once succes- 
sive and non-successive, multiple and identical? Kant, the first man 
in the West to grasp both sides of the difficulty fully, proposed to solve 
it by distinguishing between two sorts of self: the Pure Ego or 
“J,” and the empirical Ego or “ Me.” Likewise, he distinguished 
between two radically different types of self-consciousness: Pure 
Self-consciousness (“I am I”), and Empirical Self-consciousness, 
the introspective awareness of the flux of mental events within us. 
This doctrine of Kant’s—like the somewhat similar distinction 
between Spirit and Soul drawn by some Christian theologians—does 
bring us fairly close to the Vedantic distinction between Atman and 
Antabkaran, ot again between Atman and Jiva. It must not, of course, 
be supposed that all contemporary Western thinkers would accept 
Kant’s distinction between the Pure Ego and the empirical “ Me.” 
That is far from being the case. But many of them are keenly aware 
of the problem which Kant was trying to solve; and they are at any 
rate familiar with his solution, whether they accept it or not. Here 
then is one place—and a very important place—where Eastern and 
Western philosophers do seem to be discussing the same subject 
(though doubtless they reach it from very different starting-points), 
and where there is the possibility of a fruitful exchange of views 
between them. 

Perhaps it may be useful to summarize the conclusions which we 
have reached. ‘The task of bringing Eastern and Western philosophy 
together is a very difficult one; far more difficult to-day than it would 
have been in the seventeenth century or in the early nineteenth 
century, when European thinkers were much more interested in 
metaphysical speculation than they are at present. Indeed, at first 
sight we seem to be confronted with two entirely different worlds 
of thought, so different that there is not even the possibility of 


disagreement between them. The one looks outward, and is con- 
cerned with Logic and with the presuppositions of scientific know- 
ledge; the other inward, into the “ deep yet dazzling darkness ” of 
the mystical consciousness. It follows that, in the main, the eventual 
cross-fertilization of Eastern and Western thought cannot be brought 
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about on the plane of philosophical discussion; there must first be 
a deepening of the consciousness of the ordinary Western man. 
Nevertheless, a little can be done on the philosophical plane even now. 
Only we must be careful to begin with the thin end of the wedge, not 
the thick end. We must begin by trying to get the Western philo- 
sopher to widen his notion of experience, instead of limiting it to 
sense-perception and introspection, as he commonly does now. At 
the same time we may ask him to consider what Eastern philosophers 
have to say about the problem raised by Kant and Hume concerning 
the two aspects of the Self. It is not likely that he will accept the 
Vedantic solution of this problem. At first, at any rate, he is much 
more likely to sympathize with the Hinayana view. (There are 
indeed some passages in the early part of the Questions of King Milinda 
which have a very modern ring, and might almost have been written 
in Cambridge in the 1920’s.) But at the first stage, it does not matter 
so much whether he accepts or rejects. The important thing at the 
moment is that he should be induced to take an interest in the philo- 
sophies of the East and should come to feej that the angers they 
discuss are important questions, whether he accepts their answers 


or not. 
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THESE two general questions, which concern world-thought through 
the ages, are differently posed, termed and answered according to the 
varying foci of Western and Indian cultural bases. 

The three main general religious problems arising from the notion 
of personality are: Is God unique? Is God the highest personality ? 
And, finally, is personality in all religions the sine qua non of highest 
value ? 

India’s answers to these questions are in strict contrast to the 
axioms upheld in all Western religions. Man does not stand in 
splendid isolation, separated from the other beings on earth (animals 
and plants), but all worldly beings are assumed to be interconnected 
in continuous reciprocal relationship, even in interchange of form. 
Besides, all beings on carth, and also those postulated in heaven, are 
but manifestations of a supreme ne-utral, super-personal power, the 
all-embracing “It”. Furthermore, impersonal laws of Nature 
govern the Cosmos. Processes of natural change and development 
are working independently within the Cosmos and make use of 
persons as instrumental factors with which no person, not even the 
God, can interfere. 

From these presuppositions the individual, even the divine, gains 
a different position in India from that familiar to us in Western 
religions. Here creation is not assumed as an all-important divine 
and conscious act of a unique happening and of a certain teleological 
beneficial purpose. It is no atonement or vicarious salvation, but it 
is self-responsibility or humility towards supra-personal laws of 
causality which are supposed to govern the fate of all individuals on 
earth and in heaven. Accordingly, it is not a prayer to an omnipotent 
God which is of avail for the So am of the human being. His 
salvation does not lie ina final individual perfection, though the way to- 
wards perfection leads via self-responsibility and conscious subordina- 
tion into the cosmic unity to the final goal of reabsorption into the 
Whole (Nirvana or Brahman-Nirvana). The authority of the Church 
as the representative and delegated power of a divine personality does 
not claim a part in Indian religions, although there is an authority of 
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caste and of the , the leader towards the realization of cosmic 
unity, which binds Man to a certain course of function and pre- 
established development. Caste-function is an unalterable natural 
law which predestines the individual’s cosmic position, but not his 
psychological reaction towards his individual duties and rights. 

From the dogma of inherent change and development within the 
cosmic process certain further deductions are drawn. Nothing 
stands for ever valid in creation and maintenance of individual form. 
Generation leads invariably to destruction and again to subsequent 
regeneration in one or any other form. As such creation and main- 
tenance are not accepted as final values; destruction, on the other 
hand, is accepted as the necessary condition for further dynamic 
change. Divine attributes of the highest super-personal principle 
are constant values which, however, are not constantly bound to one 
and the same divine personality. Whatever assumes the form of a 
person, is changeable and transitory; but divine qualities in them- 
selves are ever valid and active, in the present or any other temporal 
manifestation. The Cosmos surpasses and supersedes any individual 
world-formation and its accidental supreme authority. 

These general principles can be traced in all the historical periods 
of Indian religious development. In the early period of the Rgveda 
from about 1500.B.c. gods of Nature i. como forces which influence 
and govern human fife (e.g. atmospheric deities of Sun, Moon, 


Thunderstorms, Stars, Winds, etc.). These are religious concepts of 


Pantheism or Pan-entheism (All-in-God) or rather Theo-panism 
(God-in-All), or Polytheism (restricted Pantheism), This latter form 
can be further reduced to Katheno-theism (supremacy of One God 
according to the needs of the moment for his special function), In 
addition, vague god-personalities, Visve Devds, All-Gods, are assumed 
who combine in themselves as many divine postulates as possible. 
Kathenotheism and Visve Deva-cult never amount to the exclusion of 
the existence of all other gods, even when all known highest divine 
attributes are momentarily piled only upon one favourite god (isfa- 
devatd). A fundamental difference between Monotheism proper and 
the above mentioned reduced forms of Polytheism and Pantheism 
lies in India’s dogma of the accidental existence of all god-person- 
alities. In India, already in the times of the Rgveda, an impersonal 
Summum (Brahman) lends itself only partly to any manifestation of 
past, present or future in personified god-form in heaven or on earth. 
The greater part of the Highest Being remains for ever outside the 
range of personification. Side by side with this impersonal Summum 
and as its truest representatives, higher than its personal manifesta- 
tions, stand from Rgvedic times impersonal laws of Nature (Réa, 
Course of Nature, the immanent order of balance in natural functions). 
Later the impersonal laws of Nature are represented by the unbreak- 
able law of Karma, cause and its adequate effect. Processes are thus 
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recognized with which no such accident as a person can interfere and 
into which persons on earth and in heaven are inserted as merely instru- 
mental factors. As to the relationship between Man and these Gods, 
the greater and primary activity lies in Man, not in God. Worship 
and cult are the starting-point of this God-Man relationship, and the 
God reacts in the following process in the desired sense (do ut des). 

Love of God is less prevalent than fear of God: God is ygra (awe- 
inspiring and forceful) and as such has first to be pacified by sacrifice. 
Then, with a lessening of the awe of God-personalities, he has to be 
strengthened by sacrifice and as a third stage, finally, Sacrifice itself 
becomes an independent power and a cosmic process which, without 
the round-about way via gods, achieves everything in the Cosmos 
directly. 

In the Brahmana period, from about 1200 8.c., the Brahman power 
immediately attains the desired cosmic result. Imbued with Brahman 

wer the officiating priest and all his sacrificial instruments (spoon, 
Enife, etc.) are bearers and instruments of divine cosmic powers. 
In the Indian Middle Ages the magic power of Mercury and in modern 
times the invisibly active force of Electricity are venerated as new 
god-personalities instrumental for cosmic processes. Forces working 
in the Cosmos may be termed “gods” in their manifested parts, symbols 
as they are of the unknown general divine or cosmic a The 
main God of the Brahmana period is Prajapati, the Lord of all Beings, 
who—because of his vague and less limited personality—is considered 
supreme. Significantly, however, this supreme God, too, has himself 
to perform sacrifices—an indication that the impersonal power of 
Sacrifice as stimulus for a cosmic process is more potent than the 
supreme God himself. 

In the Upanisad period, from about 800 B.c., the oldest and— 
because of, and in spite of this—the most important texts are the old 
cosmic Upanisads. Their main concept is the interpretation of the 
neutral Brahman, the “It”. All personifications, Gods, Men, etc., 
are only sparks of the central fire, sparks which have for themselves a 
relative, longer or shorter, period of independent existence and which 
in the end are all reabsorbed into the central productive reservoir, 
then to lose their independence and personality. The main teaching 
of this period is the Tat Tvam Asi, the “ That Art Thou”. All single 
Selfs, all Atmans, are only part of the great “ That ”, the impersonal 
Brahman. 

In the psychological later Upanisads, from about 500 B.c., the main 
speculations are centred around the investigation of the specific 
draaen forms of the Atmans, the “ Selfs”. However, the ec 


resupposition is upheld that all these are only parts of the one true 
fi hest Atman (Parama-Atman), the universal Brahman. 

n the still later theistic Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, from about 
500 B.C., for the benefit of the masses and for their better under- 
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standing personified deities are reintroduced. Some of the old 
Rgvedic gods, e.g. the minor Wind-god, the howling Tempest (Rudra), 
reappear now as major gods. Rudra is then represented under the 
euphemistic name of Siva, the Beneficent. However, as a main god 
also, he retains as his essential function his destructive power (4 - 
In the same way, Visnu, a minor aspect of the Revedic Sun-Go } 
becomes now the second major god as the god of maintenance of the 
world, or more so in his intellectual function of inspiring Reason and 
theoretical speculation. The third member of the theistic Hindu 
trinity is God Brahma, a personified offshoot of the Brahman principle. 
Significantly, however, Brahma as God of Creation never gains a great 
importance for cult and worship. Creation in Hindu thought, very 
much in contrast to Western notions, is only an accidental transitory 
stage in the cosmic process and as such of no decisive and unique 
effect. Here Creation is not a free purposeful act of an intelligent 
God, but only an involuntary urge and display of formerly existent 
Matter in its evolving and revolving dynamic process. 

At about 500 B.c. the Reform-Sects of Jainism and Buddhism come to 
the fore. In Jainism gods and countet-gods (demons), men, animals 
and plants, even stones, are all considered animated beings, graded 
only according to the efficacy and number of their sense-faculties. 
The ethical consequence of this heavenly and earthly partnership of 
animated beings is the precept of Ahimsa, the avoidance of injury to 
fellow-beings which has its bearing on the strict prescriptions of 
permissible food-consumption. No unifying principle is here 
emphasized behind the manifoldness of phenomena and single 
entities. The philosophical consequence of this universal partnership 
and correlation of beings is the Jaina dogma of the Syddvdda, the 
“‘May-Be ” doctrine of mutual dependence between beings, their 
necessary disjunction and conjunction of existence in the three stages 
of time (past, present and future). The Syddvdda represents a philo- 
sophy of conditions, of change and interchange between correlated 
objects. 

In Buddhism gods are only a special class of beings of relative rank. 
Just like all other persons, so the gods also are not eternal or omnipo- 
tent. These epithets apply to impersonal forces like Dharmas 
(elements of thought or elements of things) and Karma, their reciprocal 
dependence and development which govern all single beings, human 
and divine. Transitoriness is assumed for all events and beings; the 
only permanent empirical factor accepted by some Buddhist sects is 
Vijnana, subjective consciousness. Another supert-empirical per- 
manent factor, assumed by all and every Buddhist Sect, is Eval 
Nirvana (not a Nothing, but a no-thing, i.e. not a single thing nor a 
single person any longer.) In Nérvdna all relationships between gods, 
men, etc., reach an absolute end. The path of attaining this final 
Cessation, i.e. Salvation, is entered by human effort, by perfection of 
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knowledge or of moral qualities. Individual effort is needed for the 
way, but it is annihilated in the end. 

The systematic period of Hindu thought starts about A.D. 200. 
Among the six “ orthodox ” systems even some atheistic systems are 
included. ‘‘ Orthodoxy ” is here not understood as piety towards 
God or any theistic creed. It is recognition of the infallibility of 
fruti, Revelation of cosmic unity in the ancient Vedic texts. Mimdmsa, 
the system of elaborate commentaries on Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
contains detailed speculations on the cosmic import of Sacrifice. Its 
actual performance (Vidbi) and its theoretical interpretation and 
explanation (Artha) are the theme of the Mimamsa. The visible actual 
performance (drs/a) and its invisible result (adrséa), both certain, are the 
contents of their speculations on the cosmic ritual process. Scientific 
subsidiary research is undertaken for the sake of the correct perform- 
ance and desired result of Sacrifice. As such metrics, prosody, 
grammar, phonetics, etc., are elaborately studied. Self-salvation is 
achieved through Sacrifice with, or without, the help of the gods. 

As to the Vedanta, Sankara’s Advaita centres around the doctrine 
of essential unity between the impersonal Brahman and all its personal 
manifestations, Atmans. Gods are also but emanations of the 
Brabman-principle. For the understanding of the masses a worship 
of gods is recommended as the “ second best”. The higher know- 
ledge, however, is the realization of the impersonal true Divine in 
spiritual vision, but this Divine. is never directly approachable. 
Rdmdnuja, the second great Vedantic thinker, takes a more psycho- 
logical view. Men and gods are graded emanations of Brahman. 
Gods are higher, but not of an ultimate rank. Contact between Man 
and his favourite God is possible, because of the innate similarity 
between both as parts of the highest “It”. Madhva, the third of the 
Vedantic philosophers, emphasizes as a Theist the distance between 
Man and God. For him the superiority of God over Man is so 
immense that it cannot be bridged by Bhak# (participation with the 
God of one’s choice). Only humble worship of the God, the 
superior Being, is admissible and God may or may not respond. 
However, even in this theistic Vedanta, there still lingers in the back- 
ground the assumption of an impersonal Brahbman-principle which 
lies outside the range of any relationship, even that of worship and 
cult, and which thus can be neglected in practical religion and per- 
formance. ‘Though in reality the Brahman-principle alone is truly 
unconditioned and entirely independent, the supra-human God has 
in some way a part in Its omnipotence and permanence. 

In the Sankhya system two transcendental principles are assumed: 
primary Matter (Prakrti) and primary _— (Purusa). Only Matter 
is productive and active in the empirical world. Spirit remains for 
ever aloof and uncreative, barren of empirical happenings. Only 
indirectly does he stimulate Prakrti to the display of her material 
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forces and visible movements. All intellectual faculties, even Reason 
and Mind, are manifestations of Matter alone. As such, the Sdnkhya 
works with two different trends of thought: empirical Materialism 
and transcendental theoretical Dualism. No gods as higher or 
highest powers are acknowledged in this system. The concept of 
Purusa is no concept of a God. Though pure Spirit, he is for 
ever uncreative and inactive. All actions in this world come about 
without him through the differently graded mixtures of the three 
qualities of Matter: Impulse and Inertia and the Balance between 
both. Salvation here is a cosmic salvation, a voluntary renunciation 
of cosmic Matter which resigns itself to abstaining from further 
activities. Man and his faculties develop as a part of the material 
process, not unlike the functions of the gross elements of fire, water, 
earth, etc. No relationship between Man and God plays any part in 
this “ orthodox ” Hindu system. 

The Yoga system is mainly concerned with the self-development of 
Man brought about by deliberate physical and psychological training. 
Graded exercises lead up step by step to the final religious stage of 
recognizing the unity between all phenomena and some personal, or 
the super-personal, Divine. Self-development of Man takes place 
with, or without, the help of aGod. Yogic Prasdda (purification and 
enlightenment) effects Salvation, perhaps - the helping Grace of God 
or simply by the self-effort of the Yogin. Here again the relationship 
between God and Man is not a main religious problem. 

The Nydya system aims at Salvation through primary detailed 
knowledge of the means and objects of logical discussions and 
definitions. “ Realistic” research culminates in Tattva-jidna (Know- 
ledge of the Thatness, i.e. true Reality). Definite knowledge is the 
first step towards realization of the Indefinite (Nibfreyasd, Saivation). 
Though in later Nydya a theistic element is sometimes introduced, 
no tenable proofs or predicates of a God are ever established in this 
system. Creation is, even in theistic Nydya, explained as merely a 
divine Li/d, the play and display of a God’s innate creative forces 
for no certain purpose—thus being a quasi-mechanically working 
outflow, purposeless and not meant to be beneficial to Man. The 
relationship between God and Man is not a predominant factor in 
this system. 

The Vaisesika system is the system of physics; investigations of 
single phenomena are undertaken hete. These thinkers do not 
venture to trace back all divergencies (Vifesas) to a single material or 
oe principle. However, a unifying principle is assumed for 
the end (Néhbfreyasd, the Indefinite). Religious salvation reached by 
primary knowledge of empirical facts ends, as in the Nydya and 
Sankhya systems, in the attainment of the religious goal of Salvation 
in the indeterminate “It”. Limited materialistic and atheistic 
research culminates in the end-less Transcendental. 
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Syncretistic periods of thought developed in India from about 
A.D. 1300 under the influence of monotheistic invaders who entered 
India in force. Monotheistic Islam brought to the fore some Hindu 
tendencies towards theistic notions. Bhakti, the participation between 
God and Man, is now further develo with the emphasis on 
God’s higher, and sometimes even fundamentally different, nature. 
However—even now—God still remains only an isfa-devata, a 
favourite among other existent deities. Man is visualized as the 
beloved (female!) of God, as his child or as his nursing mother or, 
conversely, God is venerated as the mother or father or lover of Man. 
He is also now sometimes appraised as a tyrant who governs the fate 
of Man by mercy or by fanciful moods (Man is God’s puppet). 
However, the independent natural laws of Karma and of Man’s duty 
of self-development are retained as fundamental dogmas. 

A second syncretistic period arose about A.D. 1800 (or somewhat 
earlier). Under the influence of Christian doctrines the relationship 
between God and Man is again viewed from another angle. Christ 
is accepted as a new Guru, a Teacher of Mankind. He may become 
the “ chosen deity ” (ésta-devatd), but, again, not to the exclusion of 
other deities of inherited standing who may be lowered to a 
secondary rank. Rammohun Roy in his Brahma-samaj accepts Christ 
as the “ Guidance to Peace and Happiness,” but, nevertheless, he 

ives his Reform-Sect the name Brabma-Samdaj, Congregation in 

rabman. Against the fundamentals of Christian religions some 
main dogmas of inherited Hindu thought are upheld: (1) The self- 
dependent super-personal law of Karma. (2) The need of self-salva- 
tion without the full acceptance of a possibly vicarious atonement. 
(3) The continuity of Samsdra, a series of reincarnations in man or 
animal form, till gradually the final impersonal salvation is reached. 
(4) Consecutively or simultaneously, there take place continuous 
processes of world-creation and world-reabsorption. 


Conclusion 


Relationship between God and Man in Indian Religions and between Person 
and Cosmos 


. God is never unique. 

. No god-form is unchanging and permanent. 

. Gods are only a class pron he side by side with other classes in 
the Universe, though they may be of exalted rank. 

. Man is not isolated from other beings on earth. 

. Self-Salvation is a necessary, gradual process. 

. The process of Salvation ends, in nearly all Indian religions and 
“er in the highest stage of de-individualization. 

ersons are only instrumental factors in the operation of the 

supra-personal laws and processes. 
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Appendix 

The main textbook on the history of Indian systems of Philosophy 
and Religions, the Sarvadarfana-Samgraha, classifies, it is true, the 
Atheists and the Materialists as the worst among all schools. This 
is, however, not because they are Atheists, but only because they do 
not believe in the development through stages of past, present and 
future and, instead, cling to the present moment only, thus heretically 
ignoring both India’s main dogma of innumerable future potentialities 
and changes and also that of the merely relative value of the Person. 
The vague Indefinite is the only true Divine. 





GOD HELPS HIM WHO HELPS 
HIMSELF 


A PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUE OCCASIONED 
BY THE HYDROGEN BOMB 
By 
JOHN LEVY 


“Wart is the attitude of philosophy to the hydrogen bomb?” 
someone asked me a little while back. 

“Perhaps you want me to define the philosopher’s attitude to 
death ? ” f replied. 

“ To the death of civilization,” he said. 

“Is that your primary concern? ” I asked. 

“* Would it not be a calamity? ” he retorted. 

“ For whom? ” I queried. 

“ For all,” he answered. 

“ And personally for you?” I eer 

“ For me as well,” he agreed. 

“ Then you fear death?” 

“ That particular death.” 

“ Would you prefer to be killed in a road accident ? ” 

“ J should rather not be killed at all.” 

“ But if you had overcome the fear of death, however it came, 
would you have asked me about the attitude of philosophy to the 
hydrogen bomb? ” 

“ Most certainly, for how could anyone view with indifference 
the imminent destruction of mankind, or at any rate a large part of 
it? And how could he contemplate the extinction of a great culture 
without striving to prevent it? 

During this brief exchange, my friend had become so heated that 
I thought it prudent to adopt another line of approach. The mere 
thought that mankind may be destroyed and the amenities of our age 
lost is usually enough to reduce even a sensible person to raging 
parrothood. 

“T agree with your last remarks,” I said, without changing my 
tone. 

* But | a - 

“ You thought I was calles to these things : is 

“T thought you were evading my question.’ 
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“On the contrary, I was trying to clarify the issue.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Well, you began by asking me what would be the philosopher’s 
attitude to an impending calamity and declared finally that no one 
could be indifferent to other people’s misery or violent death; and 
with this sentiment I agreed.” 

“So you admit that in his own way a philosopher must try to 
avert the possibility of disaster? ” 

“No, that is just where I thought we should get things straight.” 

“ But my question was perfectly straightforward.” 

“Yes, but the problem is not so simple as you would appear to 
think, As a man, the philosopher, according to his temperament, 
may or may not play a part in political or social life. Asa philosopher, 
however, he can have no other concern than a solution to the prob- 
lem of mortality, as it affects him personally. And having found it, 
he may or may not give a direction to those who seem to him to be 
searching for the same thing, again according to his temperament.” 

“Tf the problem of his own mortality is the sole concern of a philo- 
sopher—at least, of what you call a philosopher—how can he escape 
the charge of being selfish ? ” 

I asked my friend if I might say something about the nature of 
philosophy before replying to his charge selfishness, in order 
that we should not be talking at cross purposes. He nodded his 
assent. 

“ In recent times,” I proceeded, “ the original meaning of the word 
has become increasingly neglected. So also has the true aim of 
philosophers.” 

“* How is that? ” he asked. 

“ The loss of an oral tradition is one of the main causes, another 
and allied cause being the academic notion that philosophy can be 
studied in the abstract. Consequently, we rely more and more on 
books. Now a philosophical book is not philosophy, any more than 
a musical score is music.” 

“You mean that there is no value in the theoretical study of 
philosophy ? ” 

“ Philosophy is merely the means to an end: if it is taken as an 
end in itself, nothing useful can come out of it, though the discipline 
of dialectics is, of course, an excellent preparation. Only when it 
introduces potential seekers to a subject they might otherwise have 
ignored can the theoretical study of the subject serve any real purpose.” 

““ What has seeking to do with philosophy ? ” 

“ Aspiration is the very essence of philosophy, which means the 
love of wisdom, neither more nor less. It is no philosophy that does 
not glow in the heart of a philosopher. There are different degrees 
and modes of knowledge, the highest pertaining to the most funda- 
mental subject of all, the problem of death.” 

Vou. LIT. No. 3. 10 
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“T fail,” said my friend, “to see a connection between wisdom 
and death. Don’t you mean life? ” 

“ I comes to the same thing,” I replied. “ If death involved total 
extinction, life would have no purpose, in which case we should not 
be talking together as we are. On the other hand, if death is not 
annihilation, as most of us feel in our heart of hearts, there must be 
some surviving principle. The clear recognition of this principle is 
‘he beginning of wisdom.” 

“ If there were no death, would there be no philosophical urge? ” 

“ None at all.” 

“ And what about life? ” 

“ If in each of us there is a principle that survives physical death, 
it must be present also while we live.” 

“Am I to understand that its recognition would prevent my 
dying?” 

“ Certain| oot It is the nature of living bodies to die: your own 
will surely di 

“ How can ‘I be certain not to die with it?” 

“ The answer is implicit in your question: ‘Shall J die with i#?’” 

“Was cr” 

“Well, don’t you see, you spontaneously discriminated between 
your self and your body?” 

“T begin to.” 

“ Bodies are constantly in process of change. If we were nothing 


more than a body, that is to say, if we changed whenever the body 
changed, we should not be in a position to observe and remember 
both the changed states of the body and the relevant circumstances. 
Memory would be i om ossible without the presence of an immutable, 


conscious principle. Nor, if we were nothing but a body, could we 
apprehend subjective continuity, that innate knowledge we spon- 
taneously express in our use of the word ‘1’. To give you an 
example, we say, ‘ When I was a child,’ where the personal pronoun 
cannot refer to the body, for the body has almost entirely changed 
since childhood. Thus the self transcends the mortal. Is it not quite 
obvious? ” 

“So obvious that I wonder it never occurred to me before. But 
has it any importance?” 

“ The greatest possible, for if you are not the body, then you must 
transcend all the changes to which bodies are liable, including death. 
In this, there is nothing new: generally opeaking, however, its 
implications have always tended to be ignore 

What implications ? ” 

“ Let me put it like this. If you were quite certain that you trans- 
cended the y, you would not wish to rest until the mistaken 
identity of the self and the body had been dissolved. Moreover, 
since this habit of identification is the origin of all suffering, its 
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cessation would establish you in lasting peace, for such is the nature 
of the self in which your real identity lies.” 

In the silence that followed, I could sense the impression made on 
my companion by these words; then all at once he was seized with 
a doubt. 

“T agree in principle,” he said. “ But tell me, how would your 
tranquil soul react in the face of sudden danger? ” 

“‘ His body would react like other bodies in a similar emergency. 
lll tell you a story. There was once an Indian prince who experienced a 
doubt parallel to your own, after listening to the teaching of a sage. 
Being curious but not yet convinced, he resolved to put the sage’s 
doctrine to the most unambiguous test—at least, so he thought! 
The sage was sitting under a tree in the palace courtyard, a caged 
tiger was suddenly released, and in a split second the youthful 
Shankaracharya—it was none other than he—had climbed to safety. 
From a window came the ruler’s taunt, ‘ Did you not affirm that 
appearances are illusory? ’; to which the sage calmly replied, ‘I did: 
and the body that scaled the illusory tree to escape from the illusory 
tiger belongs to the same order of illusion.’ ” 

“* Why did he call these things an illusion ? ” 

“ He meant, in brief, that the world of waking has no more reality 
than the world of dreams. For an explanation about this, we should 
have to look into the nature of perception, so perhaps we may leave 
it until some other time. My purpose in recounting the story was 
to show that philosophical doubts spring from a confusion of levels, 
the two levels in this case being a private detachment and the con- 
ditioned responses of the body. In other words, if a philosopher’s 
body reacts like other bodies, his wisdom is not contradicted, for he 
no longer makes the mistake of identifying the self—the ‘ I,’ if you 
ptefer it—with his individuality as such. His detachment is not 
merely an attitude: it is the realization of a fact he has recognized. 
You will now understand why the name of philosopher should not 
be granted to anyone who doesn’t aspire to this realization, and why 
that sage alone who has well and truly found peace in the self, as the 
result of such realization, can be competent to teach others.” 

“T do indeed. How fortunate you are to have been in contact 
with a living philosophical tradition! ” 

“ You on toymy sojourn in India? ” 

“T take it ydu are speaking from the standpoint of Vedanta? ” 

I told him I way. 

“ One has ofte heard about the wisdom of the East, but it always 
seemed, if not fabGlous, at any rate to be so alien in its modality as to 
offer nothing to the Western mind. At the same time, like most of 
us who never made contact with a living tradition, I supposed that 
mere oo was nothing but a dry mental exercise, weal divorced 
rom reality. I see now that it is the positive application of a deeply 
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felt urge. How do you account for this state of affairs in the 
West?” 

“ Two factors, I believe, have been responsible. The first, caused 
by the loss of a living, oral tradition, is the mood of pyrrhonic 
scepticism into which nearly all thinking people are inevitably thrown. 
The second is an ever-increasing professionalism. The love of 
wisdom could never form the basis of a career.” 

“ 1 don’t understand.” 

“ Try to conceive the agonizing moral situation in which an average, 
and even above-average, academic philosopher must find himself. 
He cannot really teach what he doesn’t know from personal experi- 
ence, Consequently, if he is honest, he must keep silent until he has 
gained certitude, and this will cost him his livelihood; or else he 
must share his doubts with those who hear or read him, and confine 
himself to a survey of ancient and modern schools of philosophy, in 
so far as he can grasp their teachings. On the other hand, if he is 
disingenuous, or without aspiration, he will be obliged to exclude 
from his purview whole tracts of human experience and come out 
with a sterile and doctrinaire logical positivism, whose tendency it 
has been to discredit all that surpasses the common-sense domain. 
It appals me to think that the cruellest epithet this school of immatur- 
ity can evoke is the word ‘ metaphysical.’ . . . But we are digressing. 
Didn’t you charge philosophers with being selfish? ” 

“ Perhaps I was mistaken. But still, would you tell me why, in 
your view, they are not?” 

“ Well, would you agree that the fear of death is incompatible 
with peace of mind?” 

“It goes without saying. As Pascal remarked, we seek diversion 
in order to forget the inevitable.” 

“ Would you also agree that man in himself is deathless ? ” 

* Since he wortearh the body, it is beyond all doubt.” 

“* How then could anyone who acknowledged this truth fear death 
and evade the thought of it? ” 

“It is you who persist in evading my question. Let me repeat, if 
a hydrogen bomb explodes, either by design or by accident, thousands 
of innocent beings are bound to suffer unspeakable misery when they 
are not ignominiously killed outright. Should not philosophers put 
their intellectual gifts to a useful purpose and do what they can to 
bring about its abolition, iantend ui padnaniate themselves with 
their own little problems ? ” 

“ T have already answered that question: humanly speaking, it is 
wasteful and unsettling to live under a constant cloud and there is 
no one who doesn’t wish it away with all his heart. But the success 
of those who tried to rid the world of its menace must depend 
entirely upon the intrinsic worth and vitality of the civilization which 
had produced these infernal machines. Far from evading the issue, 
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I am showing you the only practical solution. Ina word, the present 
civilization may or may not perish: that is not in the hands of any 
one individual or group of individuals, though it cannot be too much 
stressed that a civilization is composed of individuals and if each one 
strove to make for himself a private, imperishable civilization . . .” 

“ Like the ostrich ? ” 

“I was going to say that there would then be some hope of saving 
what is left of our pudbiic civilization. Basically, the problem is this: 
No living being can escape from suffering in the course of his or her 
life, nor can death be averted. What attitude ought we to adopt? 
Shall we try to alleviate other | eat suffering and almost certainly 
deceive ourselves, or shall we face the universal problem of suffering 
and mortality in a practical manner, which means precisely that we 
must first of all solve our own fundamental problem? ” 

“ Does it follow, when I wish to help others, that I am deceiving 
myself? ” 

“Not in the ordinary way: not, I mean, where the help is of a 
concrete nature. But we certainly deceive ourselves if we think it is 
possible to help others, spiritually and morally, when we are not our- 
selves in order. To put ourselves in order is the first duty. There are 
levels and levels, of course, and I admit that this will not appeal to 
the majority of men: that in no way invalidates it.” 

“1 should have thought it did.” 


“No, because, in the last analysis, everyone is seeking his own 
happiness, without knowing where happiness lies. To know where 
it lies and then to remove all obstacles to its realization is the sole 


9? 
. 


practical course . . 

“ Wholly selfish! ” 

“T have not finished. I was going to say that these obstacles are 
removed when the self has ceased to be identified with the body, the 
source of all eaten, rl 

“I apologize. But why do you call the body the source of all 
unhappiness ? ” 

“ Are you ever unhappy when you forget the body, for example, 
when you are in dreamless sleep, which we all want to enjoy without 
disturbance, or when you are pleasantly absorbed in reading, writing, 
talking, working, or playing? I would go even further and say 
‘that every time the senses are satisfied, the body is forgotten just 
then. If that is the case, it follows that identification with the body 
is synonymous with unhappiness.” 

“That may be so, but it doesn’t refute the charge of selfishness.” 

“It was not intended to be anything but a reply to your last 
question, but it is in fact a refutation, as I think you will agree on 
further reflection. . . . Tell me, now, are you selfish when you eat 
your fill, knowing the while that half the world borders on starva- 
tion?” 
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“Tt would be folly to refuse the plenty that is proffered, yet I am 
gtieved to think of other people’s misery.” 

“ Do you never forget it? ’ 

“ One must forget it in order to live. Would you have me spend 
my life in weeping? And pray, do you constantly hold the problem 
of death before you?” ' 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Then where is your philosophy ? ” 

“ Philosophy is 4 means, not an end. Mortality ceases to be a 
problem for one who has the firm conviction that the body alone 
dies. . . . To continue from where we left off: am I right in assum- 
ing that you cannot yourself feel happy whilst the misery of others is 
ptesent to your” 

“cc Yes.” 

“‘ Would that be the reason why you wish to make them happy ?” 

“ And then? ” 

“Then you yourself cannot escape the charge of selfishness, 
accereang to the criterion with which you have presumed to judge 
cpg ers. If they want to remove whatever stands in the way of 
their felicity, so do you. They do so by ceasing to identify the self 
with the body, you try to do so either by avoiding painful thoughts 
ot by hoping to change for the better whatever gives rise to them. 
Are you or ate you not selfish, according to your lights? ” 

My friend was visibly embarrassed, but he soon rose to the occasion. 

“You are right,” he said, “as to my selfishness. It is quite alarm- 
ing to discover that the actions we normally call unselfish are done in 
reality for our own selfish sake.” | 

“ Please, please, don’t misunderstand me,” I replied, moved by 
his distress. “I simply took your line of argument to its logical 
conclusion, It is true, in the last analysis, that no one does ie: 
excepting for his own sake, but that does not mean that everyone is 
selfish. Genuine sympathy for one’s fellow-beings can never be 
selfish. It is selfishness, or egoism, only when the self is identified 
with the body, Philosophers know better than to seek happiness in 
terms of the senses: they strive to attain it by the realization of their 
true nature. They cannot, therefore, be charged with egoism. 
Egoism and happiness contradict one another. Besides, the philo- 
sophical approach is supported by millenniums of experience.” 

‘What has history to do with the question? ” 

“ History helps us to see things in a proper perspective. Has any 
imposed order of society, or any imposed peace, ever succeeded b 
itself in making individuals happy? I doubt it. No one, indeed, 
has ever been so foolish as to suppose that it could until recent times, 
when politics began to usurp the traditional role of religion. The aim 
of all religious codes was to create a spiritual and moral climate 
wherein ordinary people could live their lives without forgetting 
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their souls, while those who aspired to the sort of happiness and 
wisdom we have been discussing could satisfy their aspiration. At 
the present juncture, all extant religions, having lost their primitive 
force, no longer perform this double role; a politics, having its 
foundation in personal ambition, cannot fill the gap. It is therefore 
an = question, as I have already hinted, whether a civilization 
which has begun to produce the instruments of its own destruction 
will long survive, the more so that it tends to deny the spirit. Civil- 
izations, moreover, are like living bodies: they are born out of others, 
grow, degenerate and die. Our own, and all other contemporary 
civilizations, seem at present to be on the point of death. Taking a 
long view, I really cannot see that it matters.” 

“Has the importance you attach to philosophy any connection 
with this state of affairs? ” 

“No, the philosophical urge does not depend upon contingencies. 
At all times and in all places, philosophers have held that ‘ God helps 
him who helps himself.’ ” 

“Tt is sad to think that very few —— will ever take to philosophy.” 

“ Such being the case, I don’t see that there is any cause for regret. 
‘It takes all sorts to make a world.’ But I fear you may have gathered 
the impression that to be a philosopher, one must above all be a 
scholar.” 

“ That is the impression everybody has.” 

“A most unfortunate and quite erroneous idea, which has caused 
many earnest seekers to find nothing but frustration. There is no 
necessary relation between the memory of facts and a desire for 
wisdom. A philosopher need not have an outstanding mental 
y tact he need not even be literate, so long as he is capable of 

iscrimination and is fired by an ardent longing for truth.” 

“Can you explain why we always associate philosophy with 
learning? ” 

“T have no doubt why we do so. In the West, there is no living 
tradition in the matter of truth, a tradition that is carried on from one 
sage through his disciples to posterity, by means of personal contact. 
In the absence of this personal relation, the teaching of philosophy 
becomes formalized and we are driven willy-nilly to books, which 
are bound to be more or less learned. Whenever I am asked what is 
- chief interest and I mention philosophy, I am invariably asked 
what books I have written and read, as though a live discussion were 
not a far better way of sharing one’s convictions. Wisdom is experi- 
ence, not study: the vast majority of sages have not written any- 
thing at all.” 

“ How can you prove that? ” 

“ For the simple reason that to become a sage, one must learn from 
asage. Now a living tradition implies a line of sages: some of these 
have written and others obviously not,” 
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“ You said just now that a philosopher need not be literate. Is it 
your view that wisdom may be vy mite without deep thinking ? ” 

“ Not without the profoundest thinking, but certainly with much 
less ratiocination we much mote of feeling than we commonly 
suspect. I do not wish to be categorical, so let me put it like this: 
One who denies his deepmost feelings or intuitions is incapable of 
lucidity: he cannot, therefore, hope to attain supreme happiness. 
Similarly, one in whom emotion tends to smother reason is also 
incapable of lucidity: he likewise cannot attain supreme wisdom.” 

“T notice that you speak of the intellectual’s attainment of happi- 
ness and of the emotional person’s attainment of wisdom, What is 
the difference ? ” 

“ There is no difference. Wisdom and happiness are two aspects 
of the same thing: they can never be separated. My object was to 
emphasize the importance of maintaining a balance between head 
se heart. If either side is found to be deficient, it is always possible 
to make good the deficiency in one way or another.” 

“ Who is competent to judge? ” 

“ That question brings us back to the essential factor in philosophy : 
I refer to personal guidance. In most Westerners, with their exag- 
gerated individualism, the very suggestion that one needs personal 
guidance in philosophical or spiritual matters raises a storm of 
protest, yet the suggestion that one could become a pilot simply by 
reading a few books on aviation would at once be condemned as 
absurd. Everyone knows that to learn to fly, one must go flying 
under the eyes of a competent instructor. The practice of philosophy 
is the same.” 

“ That I now understand. But the subject of flying brings us back 
to the hydrogen bomb. Would you. . .?” 

“ So hc as I am concerned, the question of the hydrogen bomb 


has been disposed of. You asked me what was the attitude of 
philosophy towards it.and I have answered.” 
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To make a single lecture of Carlyle’s the object of special study 
might seem to indicate an excess of scholastic or antiquarian zeal. 
Yet this essay does not ramble along any mere byways of historical 
research. The paths it follows may be forgotten, neglected and 
untrodden by the great majority of men at the present day. But they 
lead to a place of wide prospect from which can be seen something of 
the road European civilization has been traversing during past 
centuries, and some of the difficulties that lie ve as we move 
towards a world civilization. 

As is well-known, in his course of lectures on Heroes and Hero- 
worship Carlyle delivered one on “ The Hero as Prophet ” in which 
he dealt with Muhammad. What is perhaps not so well-known is 
that this is the first strong affirmation in the whole of European 
literature, medieval and modern, of a belief in the sincerity of 
Muhammad. How was it that in May 1840, after centuries in which 
Muhammad had been called an impostor, an anti-Christ and worse, 
Carlyle publicly insisted that he was essentially a sincere man, sincerely 
following such light as he had? What were the current views against 
which Carlyle was protesting, and how did they come to be what they 
were? What, on the other hand, were the existing tendencies towards 
a rehabilitation of Muhammad? How far was Carlyle simply their 
mouthpiece, and how far was he original? These are the questions 
veel which I want to direct attention, and they will be found to 
lead to deep matters of topical urgency. It is a platitude that the 
world has now become one world. But this platitude has corollaries 
that are sometimes overlooked. One is that Christian Europe and 
the Islamic Middle East are no longer two separate worlds, hostile 
to one another so far as they. are in contact, but seldom in close 
contact. Another corollary is that the picture Christian Europe once 
had of this separate world of Islam is no longer adequate now that 
they are two completely interrelated parts of a single world. 

Let us turn, then, to the background of Carlyle’s lecture. One of 
the outstanding facts about medieval Christendom was that Islam 
was the great enemy. Try to imagine the world as medieval man saw 

1 A paper read to the Carlyle Society, Edinburgh, on October 24, 1953. 


10* 
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it before the discovery of America and of the route to the Indies 
round the Cape of Good Hope. To the west of Europe there is 
nothing. To the north of Europe there are cold dark forests that 
ultimately fade away to nothing. To the south of Europe, on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, there is the Barbary coast, or 
as we would now say, North Africa, and that is all an Islamic land; 
indeed for a time the Muslims had ruled most of Spain and a tye of 
France, and there was an Islamic state with its centre at Granada until 
1492. ‘To the south-east of Europe in the Levant lay the centre of 
the Islamic world, under different rulers at different times, but in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries being welded into the empire 
of the Ottoman sultans, and spreading westward into Europe, some- 
times as faras Vienna. ‘To the east o ape i in the steppes of Russia 
and central Asia were warlike nomadic tribes, most of which even- 
tually professed Islam. (This last point, of course, was not relevant 
till much later.) ‘Thus on every frontier of Christendom where there 
was inhabited land, Islam was dominant. Is it surprising that Islam 
came to be thought of as the great enemy ? 

It was at the time of the Crusades (from 1095 onward), it would 
seem, that the idea of Islam as the great enemy took a grip of the 
imagination of Europe. They did not speak of Islam; they spoke 
about Saracens and later about Turks; but we may use our own term. 
The overrunning of the Christian Levant in the seventh century and 
the constant wars thereafter between Muslims and Byzantines had 
probably few repercussions in Western Christendom. The Christians 
of the Levant had originally welcomed the Muslim invaders as 
delivering them from Byzantine tyranny; and Rome and the West 
regarded the affairs of the Byzantines somewhat remotely and with 
little sympathy for their misfortunes. There were too many local 
enemies in the centuries up to the eleventh for men in Western 
Europe to think of Islam as the great enemy of all Christendom. 

The whole strength of the Western Church, however, was behind 
the preaching of the First Crusade. Secular forces also pointed in 
the same direction. Some of the peoples of ate like the Nor- 
mans, were expanding, and, if they had fresh outlets for their energies, 
it would be easier to keep peace in Europe. The commercial 
ambitions of various Italian cities made them interested in the Levant. 
Pilgrims had been finding the Holy Places less easy of access owing to 
a change in the Muslim rulers. The reconquest of Spain was under 
way; Toledo had recently been recovered; and men could look 
hopefully to the future. Under these circumstances the idea of 
crusading soon took root in Western Europe. It became part of the 
world-picture (if I may be permitted to translate the German word 
mythus in this way) even of those who had no desire or inclination 
themselves to take part in a crusade. It would perhaps not be too 
much to say that the primitive Christian conception of spiritual 
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warfare against the world, the flesh and the devil was transmuted by 
a principle of incarnation into physical warfare against the infidel. 
In questions of this sort certainty is impossible, but it is surprising 
how much evidence there is to support the suggestion that the 
physical enemy came to be identified with the spiritual. In popular 
medieval thought the name of the Saracen leader, in the form 
“* Mahound,” became a synonym for the devil; and later we find even 
reputable theologians regarding him as anti-Christ and a son of the 
devil. Just as in modern wars, atrocity stories were spread about the 
enemy, though little subtlety was i then. Thus in many ways 
a world-picture was built up in which Western Christendom repre- 
sented the forces of light fighting against the forces of darkness. 

The Crusades are often said to have embittered the relations between 
Christians and Muslims. So far as the attitude of the Muslims is 
concerned this does not seem to be true. The Islamic world was 
very much divided in the early twelfth century, and this Frankish 
invasion was a peripheral matter. It caused far less concern at the 
heart of the Islamic world than fighting on the North-West Frontier 
did to the British government in India. The invasion was limited to 
a small area, and the invaders were thought of as Franks, not as 
Christians, and were not closely identified with the Byzantines or the 
Christians under Muslim rule. On the Christian side, however, it 
was different. The idea of the crusade “caught on,” and a new 


world-picture was formed in which the Saracens played the part of 


the great enemy of Christendom. 

When we come closer to Carlyle’s time we find that the conception 
of Islam as the great enemy is firmly established as part of the current 
ideology. In the controversies between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants one of the devices adopted by the former was to allege 
that the doctrines of their opponents were similar to those of the 
Muslims, while the Protestants retorted by showing that the 
arguments of Bellarmine were copied from those of the great enemy. 
It was also easy to link together Muhammad and the Pope as two 
manifestations of anti-Christ. Up to at least the middle of the 
seventeenth century a scholar had to apologize to his readers for 
suggesting that Islamic affairs were worthy of scholarly treatment. 
Frequently after the name of Muhammad there is some such phrase 
as “at whose very mention we ought to shudder.” Dean Prideaux, 
a distinguished ecclesiastic, more than once refers to Muhammad in 
a serious work as “ the old lecher.” 

After the Reformation disputes came the debates between Christians 
and Deists. Once again both sides used the comparison with Islam 
as a stick to beat their opponents. The Deists had said that the 
Gospel of Christ was an imposture. Dean Prideaux replied that, if 
they wanted to see what imposture really was like, they must look at 
Muhammad. In 1697 he published a book entitled The true Nature 
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of Imposture fully displayed in the Life of Mahomet. A sentence in which 
he summarizes his view may be quoted to show how Muhammad was 


regarded at this time: 


What it was that put Mahomet on his Imposture the foregoing History of 
his life sufficiently shows, it was his ambition and his lust. To have the 
soveraignty over his Country, to gratify his ambition, and as many women 
as he pleased to satiate his lust was what he aimed at, and to gain himself a 
party for the compassing of this was the grand design of that new Re/igion 
which he invented, and the whole end and reason of his imposing it on 
those he deluded thereinto. (A Lefter to the Deists, 10.) 


An Irish scholar said of one of the prominent anti-Christian writers 
that “ he openly affected to be the Head of a Sect, and designed to be 
as famous an Impostor as Mahomet”, while in 1698 a bishop spoke 
of the same person as a “‘ Mahometan Christian ” (The Miscellaneous 
Works of Mr John Toland, London, 1747, I. xx, xxvi). 

It is curious that these words should have been used of this parti- 
cular writer, John Toland, for a few years later, in 1709, he discovered 
in Amsterdam a manuscript which purported to be an Italian transla- 
tion of a hitherto unknown Gospel by Saint Barnabas. This work is 
clearly a forgery and is now generally held to have been written about 
the fourteenth century by an Italian-speaking pervert from Christia- 
nity toIslam. Toland, in order to throw some doubt on the authenti- 
city of the books of the New Testament, had already made use of the 
fact that there are many works falsely ascribed to the apostles. He 
now pounced on this alleged Gospel of Barnabas. As it had some 
explicit predictions of Muhammad and passages glorifying Islam, he 
was constrained to admit that there were Muhammadan interpolations. 
The main part of it, however, he held, represented the pure Christian 
religion before it had been corrupted by theological speculations. 
This supposed pure Christianity was, of course, extremely like Islam, 
and thus Toland may be reckoned among those who held up Islam 
as a foil to Christianity. Others, from varying motives, had done 
the same. Alexander Ross, in a note attached to an English transla- 
tion of the Qur’an published in 1649, contrasted the “ devotion, 
piety and works of mercy ” shown by Muslims with “ our neglect of 
Religion, and loosenesse of conversation”; and he seems to have 
been genuinely concerned for the spiritual welfare of his country. 
Pierre Bayle in the article “‘ Mahomet ” in his Dictionary (1697), and 
later Edward Gibbon in the relevant chapters of his Decline and Fall 
(1776-88), occasionally drew attention to points in which Islam was 
superior to Christianity; but, unlike Ross, the general attitude of 
these two men was one of hostility to all el religion. 

Indeed, among those in the sighanniaih century who believed in no 
religion at all, except possibly a philosophical one, it was common to 
dwell on the real or supposed weaknesses of Islam in order to attack 
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religion in general. In 1741 Voltaire wrote a play entitled Le 
Fanatisme ou Mahomet le Prophéte, in which, with complete unconcern 
for historical truth, he grossly caricatures the great religious leader in 
order to discredit all religion, and particularly the Catholicism that 
was closest to him. In 1756 in his Essai sur /es meurs he gave a more 
scholarly account, but still tegarded Muhammad as an impostor. 
Gibbon’s general attitude was similar; a famous sentence may be 
taken as typical of it: 


The various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world 
were all considered by the people as equally true, by the philosopher as 
equally false, and by the magistrate as equally useful. 


He mentions various good points in Muhammad and Islam which 
enable him to score hits against the Christians, especially lauding the 
— of its creed and the absence of metaphysical elaborations. But 

e takes a low view of Muhammad himself. He raises the question 
“whether the title of enthusiast or impostor more properly belongs to 
that extraordinary man,” and cynically remarks that, 


if he retained any vestige of his native innocency, the sins of Mahomet 
may be allowed as an evidence of his sincerity; . . . he would have started 
at the means had he not been satisfied of the importance or justice of 
the end. 


He considers that he was moved by ambition and avarice, and adds 
that “in his private conduct, Mahomet indulged the appetites of a 
man, and abused the claims of a prophet.” 

It is amazing that even in a free-thinker like Gibbon there should 
remain so many of the features that properly belong to the old 
medieval world-picture of Islam as the great enemy of Christendom. 
Yet in Gibbon we also find that the movement for the rehabilitation 
of Muhammad has been making progress. This movement may be 
said to have two contributory streams, the scholarly and the philo- 
sophical; and, so far as bare facts are concerned, Gibbon incorporates 
in masterly fashion all the results of European scholars in the 
preceding century and a half. In 1650 and 1651 respectively, two 
orientalists, Edward Pococke and J. H. Hottinger, had made public 
fresh materials for the life of Muhammad. In 1653 Alexander Ross 
in his Pansebeia, a pioneer work in comparative religion, had given 
an objective account of Islam and its founder according to the sources 
then available. Other orientalists who added to the gradually 
accumulating store of knowledge were Marracci (1691), Reland 
(1705), Gagnier (1723, 1734) and Sale (1734, Preliminary Discourse 
to his translation of the Qur’an). As a result of the labour of such 
scholars Gibbon in the 1780’s was able to avoid many of the erroneous 
statements about Muhammad that had been current previously. 

The Blue Nile, they say, would by itself be unable to make its way 
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north from the Sudan across the deserts to the Mediterranean, but 
requires to have the steady flow of the White Nile associated with it. 
Similarly, the stream of scholarship by itself would hardly have 
brought about the rehabilitation of Muhammad (to the extent to 
which that was achieved up to the middle of the nineteenth century). 
What in a broad sense may be called a philosophical stream was also 
required. The fountain from which this stream issues is Spe a 
remarkable sentence in the Preface to the Essais de Théodicte of Leibniz 
(1710): 

Later also (sc, than Christ) Mahomet showed no divergence from the 
great dogmas of natural theology: his followers spread them abroad even 
among the most remote races of Asia and of Africa, whither Christianity 
had not been carried; and they abolished in many countries heathen super- 
stitions which were contrary to the true doctrine of the unity of God and 
the immortality of souls. (Eng. tr. 1952, p. 51.) 


The thought is in line with the general outlook of Leibniz, and this 
may simply be an obiter dictum; but the absence of any attempt to 
argue for the position suggests that something like this must have 
been “in the air.” The same conception of Islam as a rational 
religion underlies the glowingly appreciative but largely unhistorical 
life of Muhammad by the Count de Boulainvilliers, published in 1730. 
In the course of the century Leibniz’s conception, or some variation 
of it, found many adherents in Germany and elsewhere. Immanuel 
Kant at the end of the century seems to have regarded Islam along 
with Judaism and Christianity as an expression of the one true religion 
(Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 1793, p. 154). As 
early as 1773 Goethe wrote a poem in which he compared Muhammad 
to a stream which moves onward always increasing, and bearing his 
brothers with him to the eternal Father; and towards the end of his 
life he spoke appreciatively of Muhammad and the Qur’an in the 
notes to the West-dstlicher Divan. 

From Goethe there is an easy transition to Carlyle; for Carlyle 
greatly admired Goethe, and has two references to him in his lecture 
on Muhammad; one of these is a saying relevant to the subject: 
“ If this be Is/am, do we not all live in Is/am?” Presumably, then, it 
was through Goethe’s influence that he came to look on Muhammad 
as a great religious leader who, in his own way and with his limitations, 
was guiding men towards God, In so far as any source can be found 
for Carlyle’s general attitude to Muhammad, it is to be found here. 
His attitude to Muhammad, of course, is intimately bound up with 
his whole philosophy of life. In that, too, Goethe was influential, 
though his is not the only influence. There is also a sense in which 
Carlyle, though a stalwart defender of religion, had inherited the 
hostility to theology which we have seen among the anti-religious 
writers of the eighteenth century. 
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For his facts about Muhammad Carlyle seems to have relied chiefly 
on George Sale’s translation of the Qur’an, together with the Preli- 
minary Discourse. He evidently found it difficult going. 


I must say, it is as toilsome reading as I ever undertook. A wearisome 
confused jumble, crude, incondite; endless iterations, longwindedness, 
entanglement; most crude, incondite;—insupportable stupidity, in short! 
Nothing but a sense of duty could carry any European through the Koran. 
We read in it, as we might in the State-Paper Office, unreadable masses of 
lumber, that perhaps we may get some glimpses of a remarkable man. 


He was familiar with Prideaux’s work, but that was perhaps at second- 
hand through Sale. None of the other persons we have looked at 
here are mentioned in the lecture, except that there is a story about 
Pococke and Grotius. On a secondary point he refers to a French 
orientalist of the nineteenth century, Silvestre de Sacy. He had 
presumably read Gibbon, but the sort of material to be found there 
could provide no more than a skeleton of outward events—bare bones 
to be covered by warm flesh from another quarter. 

The main basis of the lecture is Carlyle’s own reading of the Qur’an. 
From this, in the light of what he knew of the details of Muhammad’s 
life, he attempted to reconstruct in imagination his spiritual struggle, 
to describe “ this great fiery heart, seething, simmering like a great 
furnace of thoughts.” This is the great originality of Carlyle. He 
was the first writer in either east or west to attempt to fathom the 
inner experience of the founder of Islam. Others in Europe had 
seen in Muhammad’s ideas an expression of the essence of all true 
religion. Even Goethe seems to have been concerned mainly with 
Muhammad’s historical achievement. Carlyle alone was interested 
in the man, the human person, grappling with the problems of human 
life and destiny that are common to all men. 

Starting out with this interest, Carlyle was bound to insist on 
Muhammad’s essential sincerity. Sincerity in his view was a neces- 
saty part of the make-up of the Hero or Great Man, and he emphasizes 
the sincerity of his other heroes also. 


. . . of a Great Man especially . . . I will venture to assert that it is incred- 
ible that he should have been other than true . . . I should say sincerity, a 
deep, great, genuine sincerity, is the first characteristic of all men in any way 
heroic . . . the Great Man does not boast himself sincere. . . . I would 
say rather, his sincerity does not depend on himself; he cannot help being 
sincere! The great Fact of Existence is great to him. Fly as he will, he 
cannot get out of the awful presence of this Reality. His mind is so made; 
he is great by that, first of all. Fearful and wonderful, real as Life, real as 
Death, is this Universe to him. Though all men should forget its truth, 
and walk in a vain show, he cannot. At all moments the Flame-image 
glares-in upon him; undeniable, there, there!—I wish you to take this as 
my primary definition of a Great Man. 
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In consequence of this Carlyle deliberately opposes the current view 
of Muhammad, “that he was a scheming Impostor, a Falsehood 
incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass of quackery and fatuity.” 
Remembering that millions of men over more than a thousand years 
have received their “ life-guidance ” from Muhammad, he refuses to 
believe that “ it was a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, this 
which so many creatures of the Almighty have lived by and died by.” 
There must be some secret about Muhammad, and the way to get at 
it is to adopt an opposite attitude from the current one, and “ to say 
all the good of him (one) justly can.” 

Carlyle was not aiming at the sort of reconstruction of Muhammad’s 
inner life that would be appropriate in a historical novel. He knew 
little of Arab mentality, and was not trying to recreate the atmosphere 
of seventh-century Mecca and Medina. He was seeking to express 
the fundamental experience of the Great Man where that experience 
has been in the sphere of religion and has been the fountain-head 
from which has flowed the religion of multitudes; and he chose 
Muhammad, as he himself confesses, because Muhammad was the 
prophet about whom he could speak most freely. In the details of 
the presentation, then, there is perhaps more of Carlyle than 
Muhammad. Yet in its essence Carlyle’s conception of Muhammad 
is a true one, and one that is still of value in its broad outlines to the 
historian of to-day. ‘The greatest merit of Carlyle’s lecture, however, 
when it is looked at—as we have looked at it here—in its historical 
context, is that it is an important step forward in the process of 
reversing the medieval world-picture of Islam as the great enemy, 
and rehabilitating its founder, Muhammad. The Muslims are our 
near neighbours in the “ one world,” and it is incumbent on us, if 
we are to be good neighbours, to learn “ to say all the good of them 
we justly can.” 
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THERE can be few important subjects which have been more widely 
neglected by historians than the work of the Cambridge Platonists 
of the seventeenth century. Their contribution to the history of 
thought is little known to-day. One can meet many ministers, even 
scholarly ministers, who have never even heard of Benjamin Which- 
cote, the founder and leader of the Cambridge School of Platonists. 
It is possible to open important books of history, like J. R. Green’s 
History of the English People, or Williston Walker’s History of the 
Christian Church, ot Patterson’s History of the Church of England, or the 
Cambridge Modern History, and find there not a single mention of the 
Cambridge Platonists. The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations has 187 
quotations under the name of Francis Bacon, but the name of Which- 
cote does not appear at all. Those histories which do give to the 
Cambridge Platonists a passing reference treat them as though they 
were in a backwater rather than in the main stream of English thought 
and life. Even of those few writers who have devoted special books 
to them, some, like Campagnac, regard their influence as having been 
limited and short-lived. Bishop Westcott referred to the transitori- 
ness of Whichcote’s influence. Only a very few thinkers, like F. J. 
Powicke and Dr Inge, have assessed them at their true worth and 
realized the full and lasting extent of their contribution. They must 
indeed be regarded as holding a position of central importance in the 
English tradition, and as having exercised a decisive influence in four 
directions, theological, philosophical, literary and political. 
Benjamin Whichcote, the founder of this school of thought in 
England, was born on March 11, 1609, at Whichcote Hall in the 
parish of Stoke in Shropshire, and in 1626 became a student at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, a College which was at that time 
especially associated with Puritanism and Calvinism. It is a striking 
fact that most of the Cambridge Platonists were associated with 
Emmanuel. He married and accepted the College living of North 
Cadbury, Somerset, in 1643, and was elected Provost of King’s 
College in 1644. It was as a preacher that Whichcote became famous 
in Cambridge. He held the pont of Sunday afternoon lecturer in 
Trinity Church from 1637 till 1657, and the lectures were really 
sermons. He seems to have introduced a new style. Instead of 
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reading a carefully elaborated discourse, he spoke from a few notes, 
fluently and easily, but with intense urgency, and always upon topics 
of living interest. His preaching was reinforced by the kindliness 
and saintliness of his character. The Discourses that have come down 
to us appear to have been printed from notes taken down by hearers; 
for in the pulpit he used only very brief headings, not very legible. 

The printed Discourses, thesebott, give a very inadequate idea of 
the sermons as preached; but they set out clearly enough the tenor 
of his teaching. The central theme of his doctrine, and that of his 
successors, was the supremacy of the inner light of reason and 
conscience in the individual soul as the authority for religious belief 
and practice. He, and still more his successors, were deeply imbued 
with the teaching of Plato and especially of the Neo-platonists, 
Plotinus and Proclus; but the Cambridge men reinterpreted and 
transformed this teaching in the light of Holy Scripture and the 
Christian revelation. ‘They were not slavish imitators; it was the 
Spirit, more than the letter, of Platonism which they brought to bear 
upon the understanding of the Christian Gospel. It was no dead 
tradition, but a living and growing movement of thought which they 
derived from their reading of Plato and the Neo-platonists. 

One of the favourite texts of the Cambridge Platonists was Proverbs 
xx, 27: “ The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” “ The 
spirit of man ” for them meant Reason. “ Reason,” said Whichcote, 
“is the candle of the Lord, lighted by God and lighting us to God.” 


“ God hath set up two lights, to enlighten us on our way: the light 


of reason, which is the light of His creation, and the light of Scripture, 
which is after-revelation from Him. Let us make use of these two 
lights and suffer neither to be put out.” “ The reason of our mind 
is the best instrument we have to work withal. Reason is not a 
shallow thing; it is the first participation from God; therefore he 
that observes reason, observes God.” “I have always found that 
such preaching of others hath most commanded my heart which hath 
most illuminated my head.” He agreed with Plato that as Divine 
Reason rules in the Universe, so human reason, the image of the 
Divine, should rule in the human mind. Like the Christian Platonist 
of earlier times, Clement of Alexandria, Whichcote refused to oppose 
faith to knowledge, or spiritual to rational. “I oppose not rational 
to spiritual, for Spiritual is most rational,” he said. Faith presupposes 
knowledge, as knowledge presupposes faith. Nor is reason divorced 
from piety or morality, for reason at its highest is that communion 
with God which purifies the soul and educates the will no less than 
the intellect. “‘ Reason is the divine governor of man’s life; it is 
the very voice of God.” 

Like the Neo-platonists, Whichcote sought fellowship with the 
unseen and eternal world, the only real world, and held that that 
which really is can never cease to be. The vision of God is eternal 
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life and communion with the unseen source of all visible creation, 
the soul’s true home, the blessed and well-ordered fatherland, as 
Plotinus called it. The true soul is a lover of divine truth, beauty 
and goodness, and is drawn by them into fellowship with the eternal 
Godhead, where true beauty, the source of all visible beauty, is to be 
found. Not that the Platonist despises the visible beauty of nature. 
For him, as for Wordsworth, the love of Nature is the first stage in 
the ascent of the soul to loving communion with the Divine and 
Eternal. The wonder of Nature cannot be truly appreciated except 
by those who have passed beyond the veil of the visible world and 
have grasped by a spiritual intuition the reality which is unseen and 
eternal. He whose soul is in patria with God returns to behold 
natural beauty with cleansed insight, a fresh and divinely inspired 
comprehension, what Wordsworth calls “a sense sublime of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused.” Those who are made meek by 
this reverence are the true inheritors of the earth. 

Whichcote agreed with this Neo-platonic ideal of concentrating 
the thoughts, will and affections upon the values which are unseen 
and eternal, the good, the true, and the lovely. Like the Neo- 
platonists, too, Whichcote, and indeed all the Cambridge Platonists, 
emphasized the absolute, eternal and immutable character of the 
es of truth and morality. But the dependence of the Cam- 

tidge men upon Neo-platonism must not be exaggerated. It did 
not determine the framework or mould the substance of their doctrine. 
They drew far more from the Bible, and their Master was Christ. 
Like Augustine, they used the teaching of Plotinus, but went far 
beyond it, finding in Christianity not only the confirmation of all that 
is true in Neo-platonism, but very much more besides, the Logos 
made flesh, the personal Incarnation of the Son of God and his gift 
of salvation. 

The Logos Doctrine was indeed the central pillar of their system, 
and this they derived neither from Plato nor from Plotinus, but from 
the New Testament, especially from the Prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel; and it is by their use of the Logos Doctrine that they have 
chiefly influenced and shaped the course of theological thought in 
England. For Whichcote and his successors the Logos meant not 
only the Son, the Divine Image and Creative Wisdom of God, but 
also the seminal principle in the souls of all men in virtue of which 
they are made in God’s image and have affinity with him. The 
central idea in Whichcote’s Sermons is that there abides in the human 
spirit a “ seminal principle,” a “ seed of God ” (Se/ect Sermons, 1698, 
pp- 131-133). God’s image is in us and we belong to him, because 
we are partakers of his Nature through the indwelling Light which 
lighteth every man. Like the Christian Platonists of Alexandria, the 
Cambridge Platonists, led by Whichcote, tend to assign to the Logos 
the functions not only of the Divine Son of God, but of the Holy 
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Spirit as well. He is the Divine Illuminator, Teacher, Guide and 
Tutor of the will as well as of the intellect. 

Because he believed that in every man’s reason lies a seed, or 
“ spark,” of the Divine, Whichcote declared that every man taken at 
his best will be found good for something, and every man must 
follow the light as it has been given to him. He affirmed that every 
man has not only the right but the duty to listen to the voice of 
Reason and obey the guidance of his own enlightened conscience 
which is the seed of the Divine Logos, the light that lighteth every 
man. Hence Whichcote, like the Baptist Thomas Helwys some 
twenty years before, upheld religious liberty and condemned religious 
persecution—the first Anglican who is recorded to have taken this 
historic stand. “I will not make a religion for God,” he declared 
in one of his aphorisms, “ nor suffer any to make a religion for me.” 
“No man can command his judgement, therefore every man must 
obey it.” “ A man has as much right to use his own understanding 
in judging of truth as he has a right to use his own eyes to see his 
way.” Whichcote vigorously denounced religious persecution : 
“ That must not be done in defence of religion which is contrary to 
religion.” “‘ The longest sword, the strongest lungs, the most 
voices are false measures of truth.” 

It is in his aphorisms, of which these are but a sample, that the 
vigour and pungency of Whichcote’s preaching and teaching most 
clearly appear. Many of them stress the important truth that religion 
is a spirit and a way of life. ‘ Universal charity is a thing final in 
religion.” ‘“ The truly zealous serve religion in a religious temper ; 
in zeal there is nothing tending to provocation or exasperation. Zeal 
for God and truth appears to others in fair persuasion and strength of 
argument.” So Whichcote preached, and, be it added, he and his 
successors practised what they preached. Other of Whichcote’s 
aphorisms bring out the inwardness of true religion. “ Heaven is 
first a temper, then a place.” “ It is impossible to make a man happy 
by putting him in a happy place, unless he be first in a happy state.” 
“ Heaven — is our resemblance to God.” 

Some of the aphorisms show up the folly of pride and self-conceit. 
“* He that is full of himself goes out of company as wise as he came 
in.” ‘‘ Where there is most of God, there is a of self.” “‘ He 
that takes himself out of God’s hands into his own, by and by will 
not know what to do with himself.” ‘‘ He that never changed any 
of his opinions never corrected any of his mistakes, and he who 
never was wise enough to find out any mistakes in himself will not be 
charitable enough to excuse what he reckons mistakes in others.” 
“* None is so empty as he who is full of himself.” 

Whichcote exalts the forgiving spirit. ‘“‘ He that repents is angry 
with himself: I need not be angry with him.” “ The spirit of 
religion is a reconciling spirit.” He deplored the worldliness and 
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cynicism of his age. “ Among politicians the esteem of religion is 
profitable, the principles of it are troublesome.” ‘The Cambridge 
men abhorred insincerity and pretence, and found the true source of 
honesty and integrity of had and character in the earnest quest of 
truth for itself. They never forgot that Jesus said not “ I am Tradi- 
tion,” but “Iam the Truth.” Critics said that they laid too much 
stress upon the use of reason and the intellect, neglecting the virtues 
of character and disposition. But the charge was unjust. For the 
Cambridge Platonists, as for Clement of Alexandria, mind and 
character were intimately associated; intellect and will were indis- 
solubly linked. The Logos is the tutor of the latter, no less than of 
the former. Christian Platonists, not only of Cambridge, but also 
the ancient ones of Alexandria, have been men of conspicuous 
saintliness of character. Certainly the moral earnestness of Whichcote 
and his followers compares favourably with the frivolity and hypocrisy 
of many of their contemporaries. 

The Cambridge Platonists, almost alone among the Anglican clergy 
of their day, insisted upon sincere spirituality, and consistency 
between Christian profession and practice. Thus these philosophical 
divines, with their intense spiritual fervour and their reverence for 
reason and truth, afford a welcome contrast to the slothful lethargy 
and dead formalism of the Restoration clergy who suspected their 
rationalism and tolerant broadmindedness, and dubbed them “ lati- 
tudinarians.” The “latitude men” were, in fact, great pioneers 


who paid the penalty of being in advance of their times. ‘Their 
teaching, which to our ears sounds strikingly modern, was scorned 
and derided by the majority in their own lifetime. The historian 


Burnet writes : 


It is clear that the Cambridge Platonists were misunderstood and disliked 
by sacerdotalists and non-conformists alike. To the rising generation— 
the generation that gave ten pounds for Paradise Lost and left its author to 
die in poverty and obscurity—they seem mainly to have been objects of 


ridicule. 


But their quiet and steady influence was the salt that preserved 
the Keaton Cnt of the seventeenth century from total corruption. 
If it had not been for them, according to Burnet, “ The Church 
would have quite lost her esteem over the nation.” Theirs was a 
pure, fresh, living and fertile faith, whose final authority was found 
not in ecclesiastical dogma nor in the decisions of the Church C ouncils, 
but in the conviction of their own minds, enlightened by Hol 
Scripture, and by the interior testimony of the Holy Spirit, with which 
they found the spirit of Platonism to be not wholly discordant. 

For English theology they set the Lagos Doctrine in a central place; 
for English philosophy, they established a philosophical basis for the 
doctrine of liberty; for English literature, they supplied the inspira- 
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tion for a succession of great poets who shared their allegiance both 
to Cambridge and to Plato; for English politics, their teaching 
concerning religious liberty and toleration was no doubt a contri- 
buting factor leading to the Toleration Act of 1689. 

Whichcote’s influence upon Cambridge men generally was 
immense, until his retirement from Cambridge at the Restoration. 
He had worthy disciples to carry on his work. ‘The first and greatest 
of these was his pupil, John Smith, also of Emmanuel College, 
which he entered on April 5, 1636. He became a Fellow of Queens’ 
College in 1644. In 1650 he became Dean of the College, in which 
capacity—during his year of office—he was expected to preach a 
certain number of times in the College Chapel; and here he delivered 
the bulk of those ten Discourses which have come down to us and 
which Dr Inge has declared to be the best University Sermons he 
knows (The Platonic Tradition in English Thought, p. 58). 

In his Discourse on “ The true way or method of attaining to divine 
knowledge,” John Smith affirmed that the Divine Life and Know- 
ledge in the Christian are nothing else but God’s own breath within 
him and an Infant Christ formed in his soul. Drawing on a simile 
from Plotinus, he said: 


As the eye cannot behold the sun unless it be sunlike and hath the form 
and resemblance of the sun drawn in it, neither can the soul of man behold 
God unless it be Godlike and hath God formed in it, and be made partaker 
of the divine nature. 


Divine knowledge, therefore, or knowledge of God, though neces- 

sarily imperfect in our earthly state, is a true heavenly fire, kindled 

from God’s own Altar. ‘The Christian will seek for God, not merel 

in books, but in his own soul. He is best discerned, as Plotinus said, 

by a spiritual touch of him, i.e. by direct intuition. We taste and 

see that the Lord is good, not by mere peers, but by spiritual 
e 


feeling, a heavenly warmth kindled in our hearts. John Smith agreed 
with Plotinus that the truly spiritual man is a “ lover,” a lover of 
Divine beauty, truth and goodness. 

The theme of another of his Discourses, that on Immortality, is 
the canon of Plato and of Plotinus: “ nothing that truly is will ever 
perish.” What essentially is, is eternal, and eternity is not an endless 
prolongation of time, but a perfect and timeless existence, a partici- 
pation in the nature of God. The soul of a good man, like the values 
which it apprehends, is eternal because of this participation. 

After the manner of the Fourth Gospel, which was the source of 
so much of his inspiration, John Smith conceived of God as the 
personal union of reality, love and knowledge. He wrote: 


Wherever true religion finds beauty, harmony, goodness, love, wisdom, 
holiness, justice and the like, it is ready to say here and there is God; where- 
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soever any such shine out, a holy mind climbs up by these sunbeams and 
raises itself up to God.} 

God is not better defined to us by our understandings than by our wills 
and affections; he is not only the eternal reason, but he is also that unstained 
beauty and supreme good to which our wills are perpetually aspiring.* 


Heaven and Hell are not thing's or places outside us, but states of our 
own souls: the one consisting of 


a true conjunction of the mind with God and in a secret feeling of his 
goodness, the other of an evil spirit arising from the bottom of our own soul. 
More desirable than to hear a voice from heaven giving assurance of salva- 
tion is to find a revelation of all from within rising up from the centre of a 
man’s soul in the real and internal impressions of a godlike nature upon his 
own spirit.* 


It is thus from no external witness but from the nature of the soul 
and its experiences that we learn of the existence and nature and 
operation of God. “ The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 
“ Though the whole of this visible universe be whispering out the 
notions of a Deity, yet we cannot understand it without some inter- 
preter within.” This “interpreter within ” is reason, which is the 
spring and source of liberty. Man is free because he has the power 
not merely of choosing, but of determining himself, or rather, of 
allowing himself to be determined, by his idea of the Good. The 
clearer his vision of the Good, the completer his determination by it, 
the fuller is his liberty. 

In this brief article we cannot pursue further the development of 
this School in the writings of Peter Sterry, who entered Emmanuel 
in 1629 and became a Fellow in 1636, or Ralph Cudworth, who 
entered Emmanuel in 1632 and became a Fellow in 1639, and whom 
J. H. Muirhead, in his book The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
Philosophy (1931), described as the founder of British Idealism. Nor 
can we examine the work of Nathaniel Culverwell, who entered 
Emmanuel in 1633 and became a Fellow in 1642, nor of Henry More, 
of Christ’s College, the only poet of the Cambridge School, who 
was, however, destined to inspire the poetry of some of our greatest 
poets, notably that of Wordsworth. 

The influence of the Cambridge Platonists was therefore neither 
limited nor transitory. Most important was the central place which 
they gave to the Logos Doctrine in Christian Doctrine. By this 
contribution they valeandiy shaped the course of British theology, 
and the lasting significance of their teaching can be assessed in the 
light of Emil Brunner’s statement (Te Mediator, p. 207) that the 
Lagos Doctrine is “ an absolute necessity for thought.” 

1 The Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion, chapter VIII. 
® Discourse of the Existence and Nature of God, chapter VIII. 


§ The Exe and Nobleness of True ray chapter VII. 
* Discourse of the Existence and Nature of God, chapter VIII. 
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AccorDING to Maritain all philosophical thinking begins with the 
three simple questions: What are we? Where are we? Where 
ought we to ‘he going? It may be worth while applying these 
questions to education with the ordinary teacher, the man at the coal- 
face, well in mind. For when we examine what we are actually 
doing in education to-day we find our plans are founded on a philo- 
sophy of means, on a day-to-day response to pressing and changing 
needs, Our planning is little influenced by ultimate ends: truth is 
what works, the good life is what turns out to be agreeable and 
workable for the time being, and education becomes a series of 
experiments shackled to each new trend of social necessity. But, 
surely, what is most needed in a rapidly changing world is a philo- 


sophy of commitment, the acceptance of an ideal that contains and 
informs the real. ‘To discover this ideal we have to ask Maritain’s 
three questions. The answers to the first two must be brief; it is 
with the last that this paper is particularly concerned. 

As to the first question, it would not be entirely outrageous to 
claim that the evidence of history, human experience and even of 
science suggests that man is a moral and ee being not wholly 


to be explained in terms of chemistry and neurology. Any sixth- 
form boy can answer the second question. The most obtrusive 
characteristic of our world seems to be that it is unified on the 
physical plane and rent by conflict on the human level. The more 
science brings us together the more dangerous we become to each 
other. We know so much and yet doubt so much. Convinced 
of nothing but proven facts, we concentrate on method— 
know-how—an intellectual substitute for whistling to keep our 
courage up. There ate other obvious elements in the modern 
situation. The state has come to stay as a permanent factor in 
activities that were once the province of individual effort. Social 
and industrial units are shaping themselves towards hugeness and 
the conveyor-belt has eee the craftsman’s tool; men tend to 
be treated in categories rather than as individuals, the prime condition 
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for weakening their sense of individual responsibility. Free educa- 
tion has enormously increased inter-class mobility. Amid the pres- 
sures of the cold war the technologist is assuming a more dominant 
role in political deliberations, Personal morality is in danger of 
lapsing into subterfuges for keeping out of the hands of the police. 
And in this age of the common man naive interpretations of equality 
are obscuring quality in the uncommon man; and, maybe, amidst 
the wholly good services of the welfare state there are lurking 
influences which, if not checked, may sap the principle of individual 
and communal reciprocity—‘‘ You provide the baby ; we provide 
the rest ” is not an entirely adequate slogan for difficult times. That 
is a brief description of where we are, wholly relevant to thinking 
about education. 

All these uncertainties and inadequacies seep down from adults 
into the personalities of young people. For most youth problems 
are adult problems too. Like many of us, young people are caught 
up in no purpose beyond themselves. As Maritain sadly remarks, 
“they stand in goodness upon nothing.” But we must take note 
of our assets. First, there is an immensely increased national aware- 
ness of the role of education as a function of human welfare. We 
have gone far beyond that narrow view of education as utilitarian 
instruction which bedevilled state education in the nineteenth century. 
A study, for example, of the Scottish reports on primary and secondary 
education reveals the concern of their authors for education in terms 
of purpose. This is a revolutionary change wholly for the good. 
There is also our vastly increased knowledge, not of the human 
heart, but of the human mind and human society. And there is 
youth itself, intrinsically the same, still capable of greatness if given 
something great to do. 

Where, then, ought we to be going? I suggest, towards the 
harmonization of the ideal and the real for our day. When we unite 
the ideal and the real we do not merely accept change; we control 
it. By first committing ourselves to the ideal we meet change not 
as a series of separate short-term problems to be solved somehow, 
but as a continuing pepe to be solved in a certain way. To 
commit ourselves to face change in the light of the ideal is to adopt 
a religious attitude to life. For us in the West, whose traditions are 
derived from Christian sources, such an attitude requires us to accept 
no separation between the Christian and the social, no contradiction 
between religion and science; it is, on the contrary, to exact the 
fullest contribution of science to human welfare, indeed, to recognize 
that science and technology now make possible what prophetic 
religion, as distinct from ecclesiastical religion, has always demanded 
on man’s behalf. To have a religious attitude to life is to equate 
human rights with human obligations; it is for committees and 
planners to realize that at the end of their planning there is always a 
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man or a woman, a boy ora girl; it is to regard work, wealth, leisure, 
as means, persons as ends, and to unify the humane and the vocational 
in education. Briefly, it is to preserve a mind undivided between 
practice and profession. Amidst conflict and change the teacher and 
parent have to ongeey together this bewildering diversity into a simple 
philosophy of life that is communicable to boys and girls in school 
and home. 

One conflict in particular the teacher has to resolve, the conflict 
between our views of man as an individual in his own right and his 
status as a unit in society. The question is usually put in the tanta- 
lizing form—TIs the fulfilment of the individual or the training of the 
citizen the highest end of education? Fortunately we need not live 
in a world of conflicting extremes, for, in fact, this controversy 
between individualism and social conditioning is quite unreal. We 
are not posing the question in the right terms. We ought really to 
ask whether we can, at the same time and by the same process, make 
a complete man and a complete citizen. We must agree, for instance, 
that man has inalienable rights of self-fulfilment; ut we must also 
agree that “ except in the bosom of his social ties ” man has no real 
existence. To avoid excess in either direction man must seek for 
more than self-expression, rather for self-realization in co-operation 
with other men; and society must seek not merely self-preservation, 
but also to be an agency for the production of better and freer men. 

But we cannot build outside our own traditions. That would be 
to deny what we are. No man can escape the fact and place of his 
birth. We “stand on nothing ” in so far as we have rejected the 
ideals on which Western civilization has been nourished. ‘To have 
a general philosophy of education a people must hold some beliefs 
in common; and tawdry as some of our beliefs have become, there 
is little doubt that a large part of the British people still hold convic- 
tions of Christian origin from which a new start may be made. 
Mr Chuter Ede said a very true thing in 1944 when he declared in 
Parliamentary debate: 


There is, I think, a general recognition that even if parents themselves 
have in the course of life encountered difficulties that have led them into 
doubts and hesitations, they do desire that their children shall have a ground- 
ing in the principles of the Christian faith as it ought to be practised in this 
country. 


And the Act itself bears witness to a nation’s belief in a few Christian 


fundamentals—the dignity of man, the intrinsic worth of persons, 
the creative value of responsibility, the fundamental equality of 


men—to which many who have forsaken orthodox belief can easily 
subscribe. 

There is, then, in our tradition a reconciling and creative theme 
which unites a view of man as a being in his own right with a view 
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of society that serves man’s proper nature. For men there is a pur- 
pose beyond mere self-expression through self-satisfaction; for 
society there is a purpose beyond mere self-preservation. The ends 
are the Christian man and the Christian society—the end beyond the 
self. Such an ideal will unerringly govern priorities in education 
and will resist, almost with automatic response, encroachments on 
personal liberty or the use of children for utilitarian ends. It will 
guide us in curriculum-building, prescribe the ways of making a 
school community; and as it moves between the two poles of indi- 
vidual freedom and social restraint it will foster individual gifts in 
all their diversity, and at the same time encourage personal discipline 
and social responsibility. This double claim of discipline with 
responsibility is important for both teacher and taught, for when 
informed by the Christian values of love and self-respect the teacher 
uses a type of discipline responsibly accepted by the pupil. More- 
over tradition and experiment and scientific thinking can live happily 
together as a common generating-station for better education, because 
we shall now know the general direction our adaptations to change 
should take. Besides Sodhiiide that children should be free or 
disciplined, we can say what they should be free and disciplined for, 
and what sort of freedom and discipline is best. 

It is, then, a Christian culture that we are to build. A culture 
gtows out of what is real and native to a people, from ancient wisdoms 
and traditions, from language and common experience, from institu- 
tions approving themselves as essential to a people’s way of life. 
But such a culture may be pagan. A Christian culture is all these 
influences when they are shot through with Christian attitudes. The 
citizen of a Christian democracy is a good citizen when his actions 
and attitudes are in accord with justice and charity, and when he 
seeks always to enlarge the area in which these values operate. A 
good example of their operation in the educational sphere would be 
always to want for other people’s children what we want for our own. 
The peculiar value of the Christian democratic ideal is that there is 
no finality in its application; without strain it can respond freshly to 
new situations as they arise, be it a managerial revolution or an 
advance in scientific knowledge. And the test of the vitality of any 
generation. is their capacity to adventure themselves into new 
applications of the accepted ideal. 

To enable us to build this Christian culture through our schools 
there is need for fresh thinking on many problems of attitude and 
practice closely related to the teacher’s work. Of these I suggest 
that the following are of special importance: the nature of responsi- 
bility; the meaning of equality; leadership; discipline; and a right 
view of work. 

In this country teachers work in a democratic society; that is to 
say, in a tradition that demands discipline and responsibility from 
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individuals. So long have we lived in this tradition that we have 
long ceased to defend it; in fact many of us tend to identify thinking 
about democracy with sitting on the fence. This will not do in 
school, A democratic community should be conscious of its own 
philosophy of life, it should take deliberate pride in it, and its schools 
should teach it, preach it and act it in no uncertain way. No sensible 
person will accept discipline or responsibility if he does not at least 
fee/ some value in it. But we all have to know what responsibility 
feels like before we know what it is. Fortunately the idea of respon- 
sibility has been well built into the English school tradition, and 
conditions are quite propitious for developing school communities 
of responsible people. The first condition of a good school com- 
munity is that the head and the staff should feel that they and no one 
else except the governors, parents and pupils are responsible for the 
quality of their school. We should look towards a situation where 
teachers make as many decisions as possible. Schools should be 
enabled to realize themselves as autonomous communities of highly 
responsible persons, as free from external control as the exigencies of 
public provision and the more general direction of educational policy 
permit. Against such a background of autonomy, and we are 
already seeing this background emerge, we may expect to see the 
beginnings of education in responsibility through the acceptance, by 
the head, by the staff and by the children, of a duty to respond to 
appropriate challenge in all school activity. 

To achieve a right view of equality in education we have to be 
clear about the ways in which men are not equal and the ways in 
which they ought to be treated equally. We have to discover how 
we can preserve fundamental equalities without sacrificing fullness 
of life to sameness of life, and genius to mediocrity. Although we 
can find no rational grounds for saying all men are equal, we all 
know that in some ways they should be treated equally. We treat 
men as equals in regard to fundamental rights of persons, where 
equalities are expressed as freedoms—from want, of conscience, 
before the law. In education equality has to be expressed in terms of 
i aay We have come to believe that equal opportunity in 
education is not only elementary justice but justice that pays a divi- 


dend, for we cannot conceive of democracy being served on any 
other basis. Hence we best recognize the ie nana inequalities 
in children not by giving them all the same education, but by aiming 
to give the best kind of appropriate education to all.. We must 
accept the fruitful inequalities in men, but we must see that each man 
has equal opportunity for bringing his own gifts to fruit. Unfortu- 


nately owing to the present enforced preference for guns rather than 
schools there is equality neither for the gifted nor for the less gifted, 
neither in buildings, ek igen nor staffing. For this reason some 
egalitarians would abolish some of the best education because it 
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cannot be enjoyed by all, a poor and short-sighted social doctrine 
in which tidiness is confused with equality. For the world is badly 
in need of good samples of important and beautiful things. To 
deny this is to go head-on for mediocrity. 

But however we decide our priorities we must recognize that 
equal educational opportunity sometimes leads to social inequalities. 
The minet’s son becomes a teacher or a chemist, who, if he marries 
the right wife, may produce a Cabinet minister. And dare anyone 
say that the son of a Cabinet minister does not enter life with a flying 
start compared with the son of a miner? It is one of the facts of 
life that equality of opportunity is partly illusory, largely because we 
cannot choose our parents. Nevertheless the principle of equality 
remains fundamental, for it is really justice we seek; although it is 
well to realize that justice may end in differentiation of educational 
opportunity. Hence the operation of the principle of equality will 
not result in the same education for all. But it should result in the 
same care for all, for the 70 per cent. less gifted as well as for the rest. 

The problem of leadership has been tersely put by Lord Beveridge: 
“ How are we to provide leaders in a flattened society?” And if we 
are successful in producing an aristocracy of talent how shall we 
ensure that its members do not lose the common touch? There is 
the danger that if the gifted are lifted out of their surroundings, 
specially educated in grammar school and university, they will form 
in two generations a new class-stratum out of touch with the classes 
to which their grandfathers belonged. In theory the operation of 
the laws of heredity might be expected to stabilize an é/i/e; but we 
have reason to be comforted by the fact that clever parents do not 
always have clever children, and that the ferment of society is almost 
certain to throw up in each generation able men who have risen 
from the groups they are to lead. We have to remember that we are 
considering a nation’s millions, not a few horses in a racing stud. ; 

A much more important matter is the type of education we give 
to our intelligent boys and girls. We must agree that it is not formal 
education so much as quality of home life and their own personal 
qualities that will decide whether able children lose the common 
touch. Clever people share with the rest of mankind the human 
attributes that make the good mixer; and it is these social qualities 
developed by a liberal education that will count. Consequently, if 
we cannot afford not to educate our ablest boys and girls in a special 
way, we must take care that their training involves much more than 
high-power instruction, which it may still be even if given at a 
university. What we have to avoid at all costs is an aristocracy of 
brains without sympathy and insight. Fortunately investigations 
have revealed that high intelligence is highly correlated with moral 
stability, originality, imagination and other creative social qualities. 
We shall, therefore, be working in fertile soil if the education of able 
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children is at least as much concerned with moral values as with the 
attainment of pure intellectual excellence. To realize the profound 
importance of the interdependence of moral and intellectual training 
is the first duty of the teacher of able pupils. Schools and universities 
must accept responsibility, not only for training specialists, but for 
endowing them with the insights as well as with the tools for the 
proper use of knowledge. 

To discuss discipline is to discuss freedom, for freedom, I suggest, 
is spontaneous willing and acting within the boundary of necessary 
limitations. These limitations may be restrictions imposed by 
physical circumstances, by our innate capacities, by our social relation- 
ships and duties, and by the moral code we construct for ourselves 
as we mature. Hence some of our limitations are imposed from 
without and some we construct for ourselves in our search for 
fulfilment and security. To acquire a skill, for example, implies 
obedience to the rules essential for acquiring it. ‘This is true of all 
att and all living. Hence discipline emerges primarily as a product 
of our personal adjustment to the conditions that give us freedom. 
Clearly, then, the highest disciplines are self-imposed and self- 
approved. Only in a secondary degree is discipline an influence 
imposed on us - others who claim to know, and often do know, 
what is best for us. And the ultimate object of imposed discipline 
should always be to evoke the inner compulsions that are part of 
self-discipline. 

Now imposed discipline, important and necessary as it is, becomes 
necessary when young people are not living in the conditions that 

ive them freedom. What soured adulthood condemns as the 
indiscipline of the young, a very real and disturbing phenomenon, 
is really a product of the absence of freedom among the young; 
which, in turn, is a product of a situation where too few boys and 
gitls are fully engaged in doing what they want to do, can do and 
ought to be doing. The cup of unsatisfied desire overflows in 
misdemeanour. It is not true that this generation of young people 
ate less disciplined than their fathers. ‘To kick against controls not 
felt to be reasonable is not a peculiarly youthful characteristic. Here 
again the juvenile problem is an adult problem too. Adults share 
with their children the shocks of change and they do not seem to 
withstand them any better. One special proof of parents’ own 
ewe is their willingness to relinquish the total training of 
their children to teachers. Possessing no standards themselves, but 


having a faint suspicion that children ought to behave themselves, 
they ask the school to do the job of the home. 

Social discipline exists in school situations where, as Piaget puts 
it, there is “‘ mutual respect of autonomous wills.” When we have 
a clear vision of other people’s rights, when we feel these rights 
operating on us and willingly recognize their validity, there exist 
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conditions for developing the inner compulsions of self-discipline 
which flourish when there is socially enforced appreciation of social 
requirements. Hence responsible participation in community life is 
a more potent disciplinarian than the rod, although its results are not 
so immediately obvious. But the social and moral limitations with 
which a child’s freedom has to be fenced may not be immediately 
acceptable by him; hence their importance may have to be directly 
emphasized at times. Pestalozzi, 1 believe, was right when he said 
that in children there is an inner need to obey, because in acts of 
obedience the child finds the security that ultimately makes him fee/ 
free, by learning that “ he is not here entirely for his own sake.” <A 
child’s experience in home and school, therefore, should contain 
elements of authority and restraint as well as guidance and example 
that provide standards to live by. By these means young people are 
conditioned to judge the standards of the big imperfect society into 
which they will soon go, without protection, to fend for themselves. 
A school should as far as possible be, not a reflection of the social 
scene outside its walls, but a microcosm of a desired state of society 
on the moral plane. 

Obviously the health of any society, school or factory, depends on 
a tight view of work as a ewer ee and life-preparing 
activity. Two aspects of education are involved: what we call 
humane or liberal education, and vocational instruction. Unfortu- 
nately these complementary aspects of education are too frequently 
placed in opposition; whereas a condition of creative adaptation to 
our technical age is that technical efficiency should be informed by 
values acquired from humane studies. All the time we should be 
striving to unify, not to separate, the component parts of education. 
This unity will not be achieved if technology is regarded as an 
inferior grade of education or if technologists regard the liberal 
studies as idle amusements for the starry-eyed. There is, of course, 
reason for these suspicions. Under the pressures of a technological 
age there is a very real danger that a fiercely practical education will 
be forced upon large numbers of boys and girls. The fear will pass 
only when those engaged in technical pieces have evolved a 
manner of training which itself inculcates taste and standards of value 
through the process of making things for human use. In no sphere 
of education 1s so little known and more to be discovered. 

The permanent status of the conveyor-belt presents us with an 
educational problem affecting millions of workers. Mass-production 
methods demand high skills in a few, but about 60 per cent. of those 
we educate will engage in unskilled or semi-skilled work for most 
of their lives. Now when one observes a craftsman at work on an 
intricate job it is notable that his whole personality is involved. He 
is solving problems all the time. But on the conveyor-belt thinking 
is ata discount. Two lives are being lived at one time in one person 
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—a nut-tapping life and a dream life. The problem for education 
is—how shall we enrich a young worker’s dream life? For this is the 
life filled with his interests outside the workshop. These interests 
are well known and they disturb us. 

First let it be said that there can be no solution to the education of 
the less gifted children unless three conditions are satisfied in the three 
stages of their schooling. In infant, junior and secondary education 
there must be effective instruction in the elementary tools of civili- 
zation, the Three R’s; effective education of taste and feeling; and, 
that these. two needs may be fulfilled, much smaller classes for 
teachers to deal with. We face the future with little hope if this last 
condition remains unsatisfied. When we have made sure of the basic 
skill of literacy we must concentrate on training the hands and 
emotions of young people who learn little through their heads. We 
have to be quite convinced that a very large proportion of our school 
population cannot be educated through the formal presentation of 
ideas. But nearly all of them can be reached through those media— 
art, handicraft, dance and drama, all generously interpreted—where 
bodily and emotional satisfaction are experienced. Whereas for the 
intellectually gifted esthetic interests are a satisfying completion to 
education, for the less gifted they are often the only means through 
which taste and judgement can be acquired. They are as basic as 
the acquisition of skill in language and number. Moreover when 
rightly managed vocational instruction, whose chief value lies in its 
close relation with a child’s immediate future and therefore with his 
emotional drives, can most easily be associated with these zxsthetic 
activities that educate his tastes. It matters little whether boys and 
girls can say why they like a good thing so long as they fee/ they like it. 

The relevance of such esthetic and practical education for the 
young worker is evident. He will enter upon his working life with 
educated emotions. While he is turning his screws and she is filling 
her cigarette packets, day-dreams are more likely to emerge from a 
healthier subconscious. There is at least some likelihood that he will 
turn for a realization of his day-dreams to activities stimulated by 
healthier desires than those prompted by the orgiastic dance-hall and 
low-grade cinema. In this connection it is most instructive to observe 
how much more bodily respect between the sexes is exhibited in a 
folk-dance than in the hugging operations of modern dances. An 
instinctive and graceful courtesy is present in the one; an over- 
familiar disrespect in the other. But, perhaps more important, in 
a future age where good schools have become a higher priority than 
dollars and guns, such an education will enable the young worker to 
appreciate the benefits of a vastly extended part-time education that 
is in fact a natural continuation of the training given at school. We 
should, then, aim at a situation where post-school emotional satis- 
factions are informed by in-school deste experience. 
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A right attitude to work will also be assisted by the elimination of 
what Dr Macalister Brew calls “ job snobbery,” the notion that only 
some jobs are worth doing. The doctrine to be preached in our 
schools should surely be that only a few jobs are not worth doing— 
touting for turf-agents or working in a “ pools ” office, for instance. 
Teachers share with parents this dangerous form of job snobbery. 
One means of destroying it is a really comprehensive system of 
vocational guidance, much more finely articulated with the teacher’s 
job, although not done by teachers. Thousands of youngsters in 
this country are unhappy nuisances because their work is unsuitable 
and unsatisfying. It is likely that early vocational guidance may be 
more important than early vocational instruction. 

As in all great undertakings we come at last to the workers at the 
coal-face—parents and teachers. It would surely be obscurin 
judgement to assert that our adult population is generally pateaeal 
of the spiritual conviction necessary for a conscious drive towards 
an integrated Christian culture. As always, the inert mass of indif- 
ferent people has to be stirred by the minority of convinced. Among 
the convinced there will be a small proportion of parents; but there 
ought to be a large proportion of teachers. In his much-read book 
Education Through Art Herbert Read challenges the teacher by saying 
“the forces in the world which the pupil needs for the creation of 
his personality should be discerned by the educator and educed in 
himself. The education of the pupil is thus always the self-education 
of the teacher.” How devastatingly true that is! The teacher must 
be, and I say this with respect, a better-educated person; less occupied 
in reproducing his own specialism, more in touch with the rife ideas 
of his age, not in a specialized but in an interpretative way. For he 
is the only translator, the reducer to simple terms of the new know- 
ledge as it progressively shapes his own civilization and pours 
incoherently upon the young. He will be aware that the validity of 
education rests in its capacity to create right attitudes to new facts. 
As they grapple with the daily problems of the classroom this is what 
the best teachers are always doing. They know why they are there. 
Maybe if more teachers are like the best teachers society will hold 
them in higher regard. Then they will have won the battle for 
status by the solid impact of their own virtue on the social conscience. 

In this attempt to outline a working ideal for education in this 
country for this century I have left one difficulty to the last. To 
strive for an integrated Christian culture implies Christians. But 
many teachers do not call themselves Christians and therefore, it 
may be said, cannot be called upon to do what professing Christians 
ought to do. I conclude, then, on the note of Charity. For more 
than tolerance is needed. Caritas is the one eternal value about 
whose viability there is no dispute among reasonable human beings. 
There are professing Christians of many creeds in our schools. On 
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the fringe of these believers is a vast company of men and women 
who have no creed except the creed of goodwill, whose way of life 
is in no way inferior in neighbourliness to that of professing Chris- 
tians, and, indeed, is often more intelligent. Both these groups 
accept certain values that lie at the core of creative social activity, 
chief of which is unbounded concern for persons. For the purposes 
of educational advance there is no need for identity of belief; all 
that is needed is the charitable recognition that from diferent founda- 
tions we pursue similar social and moral ends. If the Christian and 
the humanist can forget their differences and recognize their fellow- 
ship in Charity, in school, on committees, there will be a great 
accession of strength to the forces engaged in the education of 
children. 





AGE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
B 
GEZA pheker 


Professor of Psychology, University of Amsterdam 


THERE are three questions involved in the problem of the relation of 
creative ability to age: first its rise and growth during youth, secondly 
its development with unfolding years, and finally the fate of creative 
talent in old age. 

The first question can be illustrated by a series of examples which 
point to the fact that in several branches of artistic, and some of 
intellectual activity the creative power reveals itself at quite an early 
age. A striking example is the gift of musical execution and inter- 
pretation, for here progress takes place at a remarkably quick tempo. 
Analogies can also be found in the history of art. In the sphere of 
science we may note the outstanding achievements of young mathe- 
maticians, who often give unmistakable proof of their talents between 
the ages of 17 and 25. The development of genius in youth is 
particularly shown when the creative gift reaches its peak, or one of 
its peaks, at the end of the period of adolescence. 

The second question concerns the development of creative ability 
with increasing age. As a general rule creative ability increases 
steadily from the time of youth until the attainment of a certain 
critical age, a period which may safely be set between the limits of 
35 and 50. The peak of productivity and the achievement of a 
creative personality’s most important work is usually attained within 
this period. To give one or two illustrations: Michelangelo pro- 
duced his paintings in the Sistine Chapel between his 33rd and 37th 
and his Medici sculptures between his 49th and 53rd years. Leonardo 
designed his Last Supper when he was 39 and completed it at 45. 
Shakespeare wrote his greatest plays between his 37th and 49th years, 
the period ending three years before his death. Moliére achieved his 
great success with Les Précieuses Ridicules in his 37th year and Le 
Mariage Forcé and Tartuffe in his 42nd. Racine composed his greatest 
drama, Phédre, in 1677, when he was 37. Goethe wrote Egmont at 
37 and his novel, Wilhelm Meister, at 45. Schiller composed his 
great dramas at the end of his short life, between his 41st and 45th 
years. Balzac began the Comédie Humaine at about 43. Gogol was 
33 when he published Dead Souls and Dostoievsky 46 when he wrote 
Crime and Punishment, 47 when he wrote The Idiot. 

To mention a few scholars: Thomas ares wrote his philo- 
sophical masterpiece, the Swmma contra Gentiles, in his 36th year and 
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his great work of Theology, the Summa Theologica, in his 39th, ten 
years before he died. Spinoza constructed his first work, the Tractatus 
de Deo et Homine, between his 24th and 28th and prepared his Tractatus 
Theologicopoliticus between his 33rd and his 38th years, during which 
period he also first worked out his Ethics, on which he was still 
engaged up to his death seven years later. The English mathema- 
tician H. A. Hardy was of the opinion that great mathematicians 
generally begin to lose their originality and often their productive 
powers earlier than scholars in other fields. In Hardy’s view these 
powers begin to diminish perceptibly between 40 and 50. A great 
many mathematicians turn from this science at that age and transfer 
their interests to other fields, presumably because they have begun 
to feel that they have no further contribution of importance to make 
in Mathematics. This view, however, still needs testing against a 
sufficient number of instances. Hardy’s theory is for instance con- 
tradicted by the fact that many great mathematicians achieved impor- 
tant work until the very last days of their lives : Gauss, Hadamar, 
Hilbert, Weierstrass, Sylvester, Cayley. 

The importance for creative work of the middle years is confirmed 
by a statistical examination conducted by Harvey Lehmann. This 
shows that the peak of creative activity falls more often between 35 
and 45 than either earlier or later. These results, however, are 
valid only for one particular type of creative personality and refer 
more to the quantity than to the quality of output. There is a 
different type whose achievement advances steadily until it reaches 
its peak at a relatively late age in the second half of life. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning that there has been a 
tendency in the course of the centuries for spiritual maturity, like the 
limits of physical and mental activity, to be extended in an upward 
direction. ‘Thus in the last hundred years the leading positions in 
every department of social life have been occupied to an increasing 
extent by older and more mature personalities. For instance, the 
average age of the Prime Ministers of Britain from the end of the 
seventeenth century till 1720 was about 50, whereas from 1834 to 
1945 it had risen to 64. The average age throughout their Papacy 
of the last fifteen Popes before 1525 was 60, with an average tenure 
of eight years, whereas the average age of the nine Popes between 
1800 and 1845 was 72, with an average tenure of 15 years. 

The third question to which I wish to cail attention is the manner 
in which creative ability reveals itself with advancing age. Can we 
speak of a gradual recession of intellectual powers, or should we 
come nearer the truth if we claimed that the ageing man need not 
lose his creative gifts even in extreme old age, provided he is protected 
from the physical and anya disorders which so often arise as a 
result of growing old? I wish to lay special emphasis on this ques- 
tion, because the conclusion I have reached is in direct opposition to 
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the commonly accepted view, according to which productivity 
necessarily declines in advanced age. 

It is a favourite doctrine of the psychiatrists that the male climacteric, 
the period immediately before senility, is a period of decline. In 
advanced age (71-80), and above all in its extreme period (81-90), 
these manifestations of age are supposed to exercise an increasing 
influence on the whole personality. Old men are held gradually to 
lose their mental powers, to suffer impairment of their initiative, 
originality and power of self-criticism, and to find difficulty in coming 
to terms with new ideas. But with those engaged in occupations in 
which the main thing is the development of intellectual powers the 
period of maximum achievement is found as a rule ten to twenty 
years after their biological prime, so that it is by no means unusual 
for them to produce their most important work in their sixties. 

The history of the arts and sciences shows quite clearly that with 
highly gifted persons a tegtession, and still more a collapse, of the 
general intellectual qualities and of creative power does not necessarily 
ensue upon age. Indeed, a better case could be established for the 
opposite conclusion. In all spheres of intellectual activity highly 
gifted personalities show a capacity for productive achievement 
which grows with increasing age, certainly in respect of quality and 
often in quantity of output as well. 

In its detached and dissociated position ageing talent enjoys the 

fullest freedom and intellectual intensity. It feels driven to work, 
sets itself high demands and applies all its powers to the realization 
of its aims, whose contours become clearer and clearer as time goes 
on. 
A few examples will illustrate this unexpected conclusion. Georg 
Philipp Telemann, who developed a fantastic facility as a composer 
from his twelfth year to his death, produced his finest musical works 
in the last years of his life when he was over 80. Rameau seriously 
began to write operas only when he was 50. His last great operas 
were composed in the period from 1757 to 1760, between his 74th 
and 77th years. Johann Sebastian Bach, in the last period of his life, 
from his 49th year till his death at 64, composed masterpieces in the 
grand manner, the great cantatas and the Art of the Fugue coming 
from the year before his death. Haydn was already over 65 when he 
produced his two greatest works, The Creation and The Seasons. 
Beethoven composed his Missa Solemnis, the A-flat major and C 
minor Sonatas (opp. 100 and 111) and the 33 Variations (op. 120) 
between 1821 and 1823, his last five great String Quartets (opp. 127, 
130, 131, 132, 135) between 1824 a 1826, that is, a year eis his 
death. 

Michelangelo was producing his greatest works right up to his 
death in 1564 at the age of 89. Titian was employed on his brilliant 
portrait studies in the Oe period of his artistic activity. The portraits 
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of “7 Paul III and the uncompleted Pie#a come from the time 
immediately before his death in his 99th year. Most of the great 
works of Rembrandt also come from the last period of his life. The 
artistically mature self-portraits, his greatest and most enthralling 
creations, belong to his last nineteen years. A further example may 
be found in Tintoretto (b. 1513, d. 1594). His artistic career began 
comparatively late, approximately in his 32nd year. From this time 
on he worked without intermission until his death at the age of 81. 

Dante concluded the Divine Comedy in the last years of his life. 
Goethe, who won fame with his Werther at 25, finished the first part 
of Faust in his s9th year, the second part when he was 82. 
Dostoievsky, who died at 60, wrote his most outstanding novel, 
The Brothers Karamazov, in his 58th year. Bernard Shaw published 
St Joan at $7. 

Particularly clear is the growth in the quality of their intellectual 
output at an advanced age shown by the philosophers. Augustine 
began his literary activity, it is true, at 31, but he composed his chief 
work, The City of God, between his s9th and 72nd years. Francis 
Bacon, the founder of the empirical school in modern philosophy, 
published his epoch-making work, the Novum Organum Scientiarum, 
at the age of 59, six years before his death. Hobbes published his 
important book Leviathan in his 63rd year. At 80 he composed a 
work which aroused great expectations, his History of the Revolutionary 


Years 1640-1660. Although Leibniz’s gifts developed extremely 
early, his great works came late: the Noweaux Essais when he was 
57, the Théodicée when he was 63 and the Principes de la Nature et de 
la Grdce two yeats before his death. 

From this point of view the chronological arrangement of the 
published works of Kant is particularly significant. 


Kant (4. 1724, d. 1804) 





Age Number of works Important Specially important} Number of pages 





22-30 3 216 
31-40 17 589 
41-50 4 17 
51-60 6 2 746 
61-70 18 1,731 
71-80 6 816 





$4 4,215 

















William Hamilton was working at his outstandingly important 
work, the Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, tight up to his death in 
his 68th year. John Stuart Mill published The Phenomena of the 
Human Mind when he was 63 and his revealing Autobiography appeared 
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four years later, just before his death. Herbert Spencer was engaged 
on his Synthetic Philosophy, which extends over ten volumes, for 
34 yeats. He was 76 when he brought his great design to its con- 
clusion. William James (1842-1910) wrote Pragmatism in 1907 and 
The Meaning of Truth in 1909, three years and one year respectively 
before his death. 

Franz Brentano’s book on Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung, a pene- 
trating criticism of Kant’s teaching on the a4 priori, comes from his 
731d year and the Kategorienlehre from his 73td.to 76th years. He 
worked with extraordinary industry on his Versuch ber die Erkenntnis 
right up to his death. Wilhelm Wundt began his great Vé/ker- 
Psychologie when he was already 68 and published the last six volumes 
(V-X) when he was between 81 and 87. Henri Bergson completed 
his work Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion in his 74th year. 
Sigmund Freud wrote Das Unbehagen an der Kultur in his 74th year, 
the new series of his Vorlesungen zur Einfihrung in die Psychoanalyse in 
his 76th and the interesting and hotly debated book Moses, sein Volk 
und die monotheistische Religion when he was 82, a year before he died 
in 1939. 

To ie a few examples from the exact sciences, mention may be 
made of Galileo, who published his Discorsi e Dimostrazione Mate- 
matiche in his 74th year. Lamarck began at 71 with the publication 
of his ambitious Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres, whose 
last volume (vol. VII) appeared in his 78th year. H. Helmholtz 
published_at the age of 73 important contributions on the Maxwellian 
theory of the motion of the ether and the principle of the least effort 
in Electrodynamics. To give another example from technology, 
reference may be made to Edison, who made his greatest inventions 
from his 30th to his 65th year. The gramophone, electric light, the 
microphone, the laying of cables, the cinema projector and the moving 
film are all bound up with his name. He was 65 when he surprised 
the world with the invention of the gramophone. 

Even if these examples do not actually prove that the works 
produced in old age by men of great talent reach a particularly high 
level, still less that men of genius do not produce their most out- 
standing work, to which they owe their fame in history, until they 
are old, they do at least constitute evidence that age need not mean 
any reduction in creative power or a decrease in mental elasticity. 
However _ the physical decline, it need not impair a man’s mental 
vigour and productive capacity. 

The importance of sstablishing this in prognosis is that it means that 
every gifted man has a chance, not only to maintain in his old age the level to 
which he has previously attained, but to climb to still further heights. 

The point at which the personality loses its power to create cannot 
be estsldisheds It donate upon a variety of lay partly physical, 
partly mental, and particularly upon the climate of the era, There is 
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no ground for the ery ae that the ageing, or even the very old 
person of rich gifts will lose his creative imaginative power, in the 
absence of a physical or mental crisis caused either by the whim of 
fortune or by his own manner of life. 

This co an gen fact should serve to warn us against the over- 
hasty conclusion that men of genius who die young, like Mozart, 
Schubert, Raphael, Spinoza, Galois, Abel, Byron, Shelley, had 
reached the peak of their creation in spite of their comparative youth. 
Undoubtedly there are instances of a life which ended early but had 
already reached its conclusion, i.e. in which the whole normal life- 
span had been compressed into an abnormally short period of time. 
The lowest limit of this period would be 30, the highest 60, taking 
the normal length of life to be 70, though this is higher than is 
warranted by the statistics. 

Such instances do not, however, warrant the assumption that a 
highly gifted man who dies young has in fact completed his life’s 
work during his short life. Such an assumption is only justified 
when there has been a marked falling off in his performance before 
his death (assuming normal health). Even these cases should bé 
treated with caution, for there are numerous instances of gifted 
personalities who, after a long pause, have suddenly resumed the 
development of their full creative ability. There is no justification 
for assuming that the eae pet life of a man of genius, whose 
creative activity comes from the depths of his being, is likely to be 
confined within a narrow period of time. It is, in fact, most unlikely 
that artists and scholars who in their younger years showed a steadily 
ascending record of achievement would suddenly have ceased to 
create at a more or less accidental moment of their lives. We have 
only to imagine the position if Shakespeare had died before writing 
Hamlet, Beethoven before his last Quartets, Mozart before The Magic 
Flute, Leibniz before the Théodicée and the Nouveaux Essais ; it would 
surely have been a quite unwarranted suggestion that they had 
already, in the outstanding work they had already published, given 
expression to everything of which they were capable. Have we, 
then, the right to assume that Purcell at 36, Schubert at 31, Byron at 
36, Chatterton at 17, Raphael at 37, the mathematician Galois at 20 
and the physicist Hertz at 36 had really brought into being all that 
they had it in them to achieve ? 

It is never possible to foretell whether a gifted man will not produce 
at a later period of his life some intellectual achievement of which 
no one would have thought him capable in the light of earlier per- 
formance. If the work of a creative personality is cut short by an 
early death something precious is undoubtedly lost to the human race. 

The grand old age of men like Goethe, Leonardo, Bach and 
Galileo, who all reached the summit of their achievement at an 
advanced age and whose genius remained fruitful to the very end of 
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their lives, has a significance which reaches out beyond itself. It is 
the clearest proof that, where there are rich gifts and strength of 
character, the impulse towards the development of the personality 
which lies behind all cultural and intellectual achievement can over- 
come all the limitations of physical existence and may lead to the 
enrichment of human life with incalculable treasures.! 

1 This whole problem is treated at length in my book, Talent und Genie (Bern, 1953), in which 
I have dealt with the forms of creative endowment, creative activity, the problem a genius and 


certain 7 psychological probiems in this field, such as the relation of heredity, race, sex, 
mental disorders, etc., to special gifts. 





THE CHRISTOLOGY OF 
S@REN KIERKEGAARD AND 
KARL BARTH 


By 
THE REV. J. HEYWOOD THOMAS 


Bik», B.D.) 8B. 


Tue work of Karl Barth is by this time almost a legend, and it is of 
some importance and considerable interest to discover its historical 
roots. I shall try to show in this article that the Christology he has 
given us is in the main derived from the theme of Paradox which is 
discussed and emphasized throughout Kierkegaard’s writings. Now 
the question of sources is always a very complex one, and the way in 
which such a problem is to be decided is not very clear. However, 
I shall consider my point established if I am able to show that Barth’s 
Christology is dependent on a fundamental theme borrowed from 
Kierkegaard and also resembles Kierkegaard’s Christology in its 
details. 

The basic assertion of the Barthian theology is its dualism, its 
opposition of God and man. God is absolute transcendence and 
ieey, man is creaturely and sinful. It is surely not rash to think 
that this is derived from Kierkegaard. Until 1927 Barth did not 
hesitate to recognize all that he owed to Kierkegaard. ‘Thus he says 
clearly in Romans that if he has any system at all it is what Kierkegaard 
called “ the infinite qualitative difference between time and eternity.” } 
In the preface to the first edition of his Dogmatik Barth recognizes 
that Kierkegaard is to be numbered among the theologians with 
whom he finds himself agreed on many points. However, such 
avowals are no longer to be found in his work. It seems that in the 
whole of the Dogmatik there are but six references to Kierkegaard. 
Only twice in the first two volumes is he discussed seriously on his 
own, and on each occasion' he is made the object of an unrelenting 
attack. Even more surprising is the attitude taken in the short 
autobiography which appeared in 1945.8 There Barth carefully lists 
those people who have played a role in the formation of his doctrinal 
standpoint. He does not quote Kierkegaard at all, though he does 

* Barth, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, p. 10. Cf. p. 22. 


* Barth, Dogmatik, Vol. 1, p. 19; vol. Il, p. 338. 
sd Schowizerhopfe der Gegenwart, pp. 117-121. 
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note some thinkers of but slight importance. How can we then 
have the audacity to say that he is so much indebted to Kierkegaard ? 
It is not uncommon for people to forget their origin—and we would 
suggest that the great theologian of Basel has of late fallen victim to 
this tendency. 

But how shall we explain the vehemence of his attitude toward 
Kierkegaard? Barth himself has said that he started his work with 
a false step. In 1930 there appeared a penetrating criticism of his 
work by Th. Siegfried. He examines various passages from Barth’s 
work and comes to this conclusion :— 


At every point we are aware of Barth’s clear answer to the question of 
the nature of theological thinking: it is existential thinking. . . . It is on 
this foundation that Barth intends to build his Dogmatics.* 


This may well have been what made Barth realize how close he 
had been in his way of speaking to that of those continental philo- 
sophers who borrowed Kierkegaard’s vocabulary (but little else) and 
who represent the “ existentialist movement.” He takes stock of 


what he has done and in The Doctrine of the Word of God he submits 
himself to a rigorous self-examination. He recognizes how difficult 
it is for him to avoid being classified with these philosophers, being 
bundled together with Jaspers and Heidegger into the same class- 
basket. His language accuses him; for were we to press what he 
says, he would seem to be implying that one can base a theology of 


the Word on the study of the concrete situation in which the preacher 
and the faithful find themselves. This would mean that theology is 
really grounded in an anthropology, and this would be a complete 
reversal of the position he wanted to maintain. So Barth was 
anxious to make perfectly clear that he had no desire at all to maintain 
this position.* 

Are we then to say that Barth has abandoned his previous positions 
and completely eradicated any influence Kierkegaard had on him? 
Not at all. He could never have done this without discarding what 
he wants to say now as much as ever. In Romans he had accepted 
Kierkegaard’s individualism—by which term we mean Kierkegaard’s 
insistence on the “ personal ” nature of religious truth, it being a 
matter of the “individual before God ”—and also his emphatic 
dualism which is the obvious characteristic of his doctrine about God 
and man. This second point Barth has never denied—that would 
have been ridiculous. But he has tended to diminish his stress on 
the psychological description which was one of Kierkegaard’s 
ways of bringing out the “ subjectivity ” of faith and Christian truth. 
Anything which would suggest that a keen enough analysis of the 
human situation would lead me to the Word of God as its implication 
has been suppressed. 


1 Das Wort and die Existenz, p. 
® The Doctrine of the Word of Cod p. $4. 
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The Barthian theology arose as a reaction against the historism and 
psychologism of German theology at the end of the nineteenth 
century. By protesting against the errors of these theologians Barth 
came to affirm certain positive theories about religious knowledge 
and theological problems. In his attempt to correct the errors of 
Ritschl and those disciples of his who were his own teachers, Barth 
found i. in the anti-Hegelian polemic of Kierkegaard. For 
Ritsch] and most theologians = sr early part of our century the task 
of the theologian is that of describing the historical reality of Christi- 
anity. But if this is so, then Christian knowledge is relative. Barth 
felt the same thing to be true of Schleiermacher. With him theology 
became a matter of psychology; for it was a description of the 
psychological history of the Church. Religion is a feeling of absolute 
dependence, and in Christ this is seen at its highest, and so revelation 
is, as Barth says, always on the horizontal ear t in Schleiermacher. 
So once more we end by having relativity. Now this was precisely 
the pass into which Hegelianism had brought theology, and so it was 
natural enough for Barth to turn to Titeinert for weapons with 


which to combat what may be termed Liberal Humanism. 

In Romans Barth’s discussion of Christological matters is clearl 
derived from erence The thing that strikes us about the hick 
at once is that it calls for a more reverent way of speaking about 
Christ, just as all Kierkegaard’s work had done. From the first 


mention in Romans “ Jesus Christ our Lord” is proclaimed to be the 
message of salvation and the meaning of history. That is why the 
years A.D. 1 to 30 are the years of revelation and disclosure. The 
fact that Jesus is the Cnrist, the Revealer, or, as Barth puts it, “ the 
end of history ”—this is not a matter of historical knowledge. 


In so far as our world has been touched in Jesus by the unknown world 
it ceases to be capable of direct observation as history, time or thing. . 
Jesus as the Christ is the End of History and he can be comprehended only 
as Paradox (Kierkegaard).' 


Thus Barth himself admits that this emphasis on the non-historical 
nature of the assertion that Jesus is the Christ is derived from Kierke- 
gaard. One of the extremely important things that Kierkegaard 
pointed out in dealing with the Paradox of the God-Man was that 
it was just as difficult for someone of Jesus’ own generation as for us 
to see that he was the Christ. The reason for this was that it was as 
great a paradox for them as it is for us. True, he says that the 
paradox is different for his contemporaries from what it is for us.? 
But he is perfectly clear on the point that to say that Jesus is the 
Christ is not to make a historical statement. Thus he says that Jesus 
the Christ is the object of faith.* And nothing could be clearer than 


a —— reer BW has 
. : Teme re p. 122. Cf. p. 142. 
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the following section in Training in Christianity : 
Can one learn anything from history about Christ? No. Why not? Because 
one can “‘ know ” renee. at all about “‘ Christ”; He is the paradox, the 


object of faith existin y for faith. . . . History makes out Christ to be 
another than he canals is, and so one learns a lot about Christ? No, not 


about Christ, for about him nothing can be known, he can only be believed.? 


Another point which Barth makes in Romans is connected with this 
trans-historical character of Jesus the Christ and is equally clearly 
derived from the Kierkegaardiaa doctrine of the Paradox. Com- 
menting on verse 22 of Chapter III, Barth reminds us that the revela- 
tion in Christ could not be a direct revelation. It is a revelation of 
God that can only be grasped by faith. It is thus not something 
that is clear from the history. For historically there was nothing 
that would have been sufficient evidence. Even at the end of his 
career he has only a negative glory.* All the grandeur there is in the 
crucified Christ reveals the infinite distance between God and man. 
And once again Barth acknowledges his debt to Kierkegaard, quoting 
his remark “‘ Remove from the Christian religion, as Christendom 
had done, its ability to shock, and Christianity, by becoming direct 
communication, has been altogether destroyed.” 4 ‘The revelation 
of God in Christ is then for Barth an indirect revelation through a 
scandalon that calls for faith. Now this is precisely what Kierkegaard 
says about revelation and the Paradox in the Fragments and later in 
the Postscript and in Training in Christianity. The problem of the 
Fragments was that of the relation of the individual to Christian truth. 
It was posed in the form of the Socratic question: How far does the 
Truth admit of being learned? For Socrates the solution of the 
difficulty of learning Truth is the principle of Recollection. Man 
—— Truth, but in a hidden way; and what we must do is to 

ring back to the individual’s mind what he already knows, bring 
to birth knowledge that is there but is not, as it were, formed. So 
Socrates described himself as a midwife. Revelation is only a matter 
of bringing into the light of value what was being ignored. ‘‘ One 
who is ignorant needs only a reminder to help him to come to himself 
in the consciousness of what he learns. Thus the Truth is not 
introduced to the individual from without, but was within him.” ” 
The role of the teacher is thus that of helping the learner to find 
himself, and so he will not put himself above the disciple. His use 
is to enable the disciple to discover the Truth ; but no communication 
from him is needed for the disciple to possess the Truth. Now, 


s Hered in Christianity, p. 28. 
* Ibid., pp. 97-98. 

® Ibid., p. 97. 

* Thid., p. 98. 


5 Ibid., p.99. CE. PP 278-79. 
* Fragments, p. 6. . Plato’s Apology and Theaetetus. The first formulation of this doctrine 


of recollection was in the Meno. 
7 Fragments, p. §. 
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when the disciple’s condition is sin, then he does not even possess 
the Truth in the form of ignorance.! If then he is to possess the 
Truth he must be given the means of possessing it. “‘ The teacher 
is God and he gives the learner the requisite condition and the 
Truth,” 2 

What now shall we call such 2 Teacher, one who restores the lost condition 
and gives the learner the Truth? Let us call him Saviour, for he saves the 
learner from his bondage and from himself; let us call him Redeemer, for he 
redeems the learner from the captivity into which he had plunged himself, 
and no captivity is so terrible and so impossible to break as that in which 
the individual keeps himself.* 


This idea of an indirect revelation which Kierkegaard develops in 
the Fragments recurs in the Postscript and also in Training in Christianity. 

If we discover in Christ the end of human possibilities we discover 
God at the same time. And this is the gift of God—‘ God has sent 
his own Son.” # God alone could do this—and God is not an idea 
but a Person. Thus God, of his own free choosing, has enabled us 
to see the other world which alone is truly real. Christ, whom God 
has sent, has quite a different mission from that of social amelioration 
which was what Liberalism ascribed to him. 


God sends him—not to change this world of ours, not for the inauguration 
of a world-reformation of the flesh, not to transform it by art, or to transcend 
it by the Fata Morgana of religion, but to announce the resurrection of the 
flesh; to proclaim the new man who recognizes himself in God, for he is 
made in his image, and in whom God recognizes himself, for he is his 
pattern. ° 


Here there is no explicit reference to Kierkegaard, but we need only 
remind ourselves of the many times he said that the Lord—out of 
love—became man to become aware of the relation here again. Thus 
in the Philosophical Fragments he relates this parable: a King loves a 
humble peasant girl, and in order to win her he pretends to be 
a peasant himself” The point of the parable is that Love is active 
and sometimes has to empty itself of its glory if the beloved is to be 
won. Certainly Christ’s Bisse be was not that of bringing about 
social reforms or that of preaching some new ethical ideas. He 
corrected the tendency of theology in this direction and Barth repeated 
the lesson. 

Now that we have seen the clear influence of Kierkegaard on the 
Christology of Romans the next thing I shall try to do is to make 
clear how this has not been changed by the development which 
later years have brought about in Barth’s theology. One point is 

1 Fragments, p. 9. 
* Ibid., p. 10. 
® Ibid., p. 12. 
* Romans, VILL, 3. 


5 Romans, p. 276. 
® Ibid., p. 277. 
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TYNHERE are few even among Catholic vho re 


ilise the Importance 
of the lives of the saints for the history of Western civilization 


Nowhere else do we find such a rich tradition of authentic biographical 
aterial, hich throvy light on almost every a pect of life and thought 
over a period of nineteen hundred years. ‘The lives of the saints have 


created the spiritual pattern of Christian culture through the centurie 

They have been the archetypes of Christian experience through which 
cce ive generations have learnt the following of ( hrist according to the 
mms of their own age and culture. Often no doubt the historical 


character of such live is obscured or destroyed by the credulity or de 


otion of the biographer. But even when this has gone so far as to tran 
rim the biography into a work of Christian mythology or romance, it 
may still possess historical value in a secondary sense as a reflection of the 
mind of the age in which it was, written and an expression of its spiritual 
deal Here hat the lives lose as history they may gain as literature, for 
this Christian mythology is the fountain head of EI iropean poetry and 
irt. In any case the tradition of authentic historical biography co-exists 
ith the wildest flights of hagiographical imagination Indeed it 1 
precisely in the age hen myth and legend were most prevalent that the 


torical importance of hagiography is greatest, so that it is impossible 
to write even the secular history of the seventh and eighth centuries with- 
out the help of the great storehouse of historical document represented by 


{ 


the Icla Sanctorum. Liven when the tradition of secular hi toriography 1S 


revived in the ninth century, the biographies of kings and statesmen 
follow the hagiographical pattern, and this continues throughout the Middle 
Ave ince the fullest and most illuminating lives of historical character: 
ire those of royal saints like St. Olaf and St. Louis or of ecclesiastical 
tatesmen like Bruno of Cologne and Suger of St. Deni It is hardly too 
much to say that it was diflicult to be a great man in the Middle Ages 

ithout becoming a saint, since ( hri tendom was one societs and the 
heroe ind leaders of this society were the saints. Hence the lives of the 
the great saints of the Middle Ages, like St. Bernard or St. Hugh of Cluny 
cover almost every aspect in the lives of thei times, and had a far greater 
nternational importance than any king o1 emperor. 

After the thirteenth century this was no longer the case, although the 
puanitits and quality of the material remain as great as ever Indeed from 
the pirit al and p yche logical point of viey the interest of the live of the 
ints is greater than ever, owing to the number of the autobiographic 

d pe | narrative While the increasing e of the ver tacular add 

their literary interest ven in modern time ien there 10 lack o 
eneral historical material the lives of the saints often thro quite a ne 

ht o1 ects of life hich the secular tends to ignore Th Henri 
Bret d in rece times entirely transformed our } ledge of one of the 

t | ir Epor of modet history the re of Louis XIII and 
XIV in France by his rediscovery and reinterpretation of the forgotten 
treasures of Christian literature a literature which wa peculiarly rich 

biographical and autobiographical material lo most readers thi 
came as a revelation of an known world—a world which interpenetrated 


the world of the historians and the literary criti 





centuri down to our own days the life of the tint is continue 
influence the development of Christian culture though the rd of 
experien¢ ind ievements 18s almost for tten by the hi ria 
bror the Catholic point of view it ould be hardly ect ry t 
on the value of this tradition of nineteen hundred years and tl 
| t ie ( h of this liter ire ( re histor e tec ( 
I ( ne the indi pel ible chronol cal and fact il iCKU!I 
the Cl lite But it tends too often to concentrate it tternt 
the ( ol past theological controversi nd the confiiet 
Church d State It mav give s the dr bones or skeletor {Cal 
histor but not the living flesh and blood. But in the lives of the 
We ee the inner life of the Church itself and how in ever 
Christian tradition finds expression in some new creative ach 
which is characteristic of its time and place In the past the live 
legends of the saint played a leading part in Christian teachi 
educ ition They re iched thie COmMmMO people not only throu ! 
liturgy and the preaching ol the ( h rch by t through or il traditio 
poetry and art o that every social relation and activity evel pe 


ind place and profession—had their patrons and representative 
were regarded as the leaders of the Christian people in the present nm 


This cult of the saint still exists as an essential element of Catholic pi 


But with the secularization of modern culture it has lost its traditi 
channel ol expre ion, so that even among Catholic it exerts a far s! 
influence on the intellect and imagination than it did in the past. We 
the results of this in the modern literature that deals with the lives « 
aints. While the scientific study ofhagiography has continued to adva 


thanks to the work of the Bollandists and the Benedictines, it is « 
to a very small and highly specialised class of professional scholar 
Catholic public at large for the last t Oo centurt ind mor nas hi 
content with live written purely for edification ithout either ent 
wv literary value Henri Bremond has described how this type of ¢ 
ventional hagi graphy developed in France to ird the end of 
seventeenth centut mainly owns to change ! litera taste 
French literary influence set the tone for the rest of the Catholic worl 

here has been a strong reaction in th re t centur iva 
tradition of conventional pietism but it h ét been stror ( 
ufficiently wide pread to undo the ork of the last two centur 
lives of the unit till remai nm unk I ppreciated 
and we are cut off from them by a rtaul f plo titucl 
muffle d deaden the living voice e Christ AST 

lhe remedy for this state of tl et » tne ( 
the or nal dado ments more ¢ Cce ( the ra i enact 
t] mmense storehouse of Christian | ill kinds and pe 
there 1s m k of works of eat liter na { ( I 

le nn, the vant hin he 2 ole: ore ce 

ried le l pP | ( | ) 

an 0 ersns ' 

It is therefore proposed to publis! library of tr | hicl 





provide a representative collection of these original documents. It is hoped 
that this will not only be a help to the student of ecclesiastical history, but 
will awaken the interest of a much wider public. Many of these lives are 
of great intrinsic literary and religious value while some of them are 
surprisingly relevant to the problems of our own time. When we read the 
letters of St. Cyprian to his clergy working as convicts in the mines or his 
appeal on behalf of the Christian prisoners and deportees among the 
barbarians in North Africa, it is hard to realise that seventeen hundred 
years have passed. 

But the series will not be confined to the lives of the martyrs and the 
canonized saints. It will also include other representative figures—kings, 
bishops and men of letters—who have played a leading part in the life of 
their time. It will be especially concerned with the history of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity both in Europe during the early Middle Ages and 
in Asia and the New World in recent centuries. It will therefore include 
a considerable number of missionary letters and narratives, such as the 
correspondence of St. Boniface and the Anglo-Saxon missionaries in 
Germany in the eighth century, the travels of the Franciscan friars to 
Central Asia and Mongolia in the thirteenth century, and the letters and 
relations of the Jesuit missionaries in India and China and Canada in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Finally we have the more intimate 
autobiographical documents in which the saints record the inner history 
of their own lives. Some of these, like the Confessions of St. Augustine or 
the autobiography of St. Thérése of Lisieux, are too well known to need 
republication. But there are many others which are little known or even 
unknown and all of them are religious and psychological documents of the 
first importance. This is a class of material which the secular historian 
does not possess and which is of incomparable value for the light that it 
throws on the ultimate springs of Christian life and action. By these we 
can know the mind of the saints more intimately than that of perhaps any 
other class of historical character. Some of these saints, like St. Augustine, 
were the greatest minds of their age, others were unlearned and out- 
wardly unimportant people, but all of them, great and small, were men 
and women of spiritual genius through whom we are brought into contact 
with the innermost secrets of the Christian life. 
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obvious—the emphasis on the indirectness of the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ is an abiding feature of Barth’s theology. Consider, 
for instance, the assertion in The Doctrine of the Word of God * that in 
the New Testament God hides himself. He points out that though 
Luther concerns himself with the story of the birth and death of Jesus 
Christ he does not mean to say that it is possible to have direct 
knowledge of God.? There is no direct knowledge of God in the 
sense in which there was direct knowledge of history. Indeed 
throughout the book Barth insists that the revelation of God, even 
when it is final and perfect, is revelation of a mystery. 


The language of God is and remains God’s mystery above all in its 
worldliness. When God speaks to man, this happening is never so marked 
off from the rest of what happens that it wie Af not promptly be also inter- 
preted as a part of this other happening. . . . The veil is thick. We do 
not possess the Word of God otherwise than in the mystery of its 


worldliness.* 


He is quite clear on the point that this is absolutely essential and no 
mere accident—“ The facts are that God himself veils himself and in 
the process . . . unveils himself.” 4 This seems to me good evidence 
of the permanent influence of Kierkegaard’s Christology on Barth— 
especially when we see him bring out the same relation of faith and 
the incognito as Kierkegaard emphasized. Thus, he says that believing 
means hearing the divine content of the Word of God although 
absolutely nothing but worldly form is discernible.® 

If the God-Man is unrecognizable then the revelation is non- 
historical—that is, its assertion is not a statement that can be made 
on historical evidence. We have already seen that for Barth Jesus 
Christ is the Paradox which is the End of History. He had said this 
in Romans, and later he advanced the thesis that the historical Jesus 
is not revelation. The details of the history are so many signs or 
tokens of revelation. Thus he says that the hardest problem in 
Christology is whether the hamanitas Christi as such is the revelation. 
Barth’s answer is that to say this would be a distortion of the Christian 


message: 


The “ fairest Lord Jesus ” of mysticism, the “‘ Saviour ”’ of pietism, Jesus 
the teacher of wisdom and friend of man in the Enlightenment, Jesus the 
inner meaning of exalted humanity in Schleiermacher, Jesus as a religious 
personality according to Carlyle’s picture in the theology of the outgoing 
nineteenth century—all that looks pretty doubtful. . .. Such attempts at 
secularization are not undertaken in the N.T.’ 

1 The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 471. 
® Ibid., p. 197. 

® Ibid., p. 188. 

* Ibid., p. 188. 

5 Ibid., pp. 200~201. 

* Ibid., p. 201. 

7 Ibid., p. 371. 
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Likewise Barth ridicules the tendency of Protestant theology to 
emphasize a “‘ revelation by God in history,”! and to explain revela- 
tion as history and history as revelation. Prof. D. M. Baillie sum- 
marizes Barth’s position very well when he says, “ Barth actually 
suggests that, so far as we can get back to the historical Jesus, there 
is nothing remarkable to be Fond in His life and character and 
teaching. The human life of Jesus is not a revelation of God but a 
concealment of God.” # 

This emphasis that the human life of Jesus is not obviously the 
revelation of God is the way in which Barth has criticized the Liberal 
theologians who wanted to get back to the “ historical Jesus.” He 
argues that it is impossible from the study of the Gospels to discover 
what Jesus was like as a human personality, and that even if we could 
discover it, the result would be disappointing to those who expected 
to find a revelation there, since only a “ divine incognito, a veiling” of 
God, was present in the human life of Jesus. 

This trend in Barth’s thought can hardly be denied to derive from 
Kierkegaard. As early as the Fragments the latter has said: 


If the contemporary generation had left nothing behind them but these 
words: “‘ We have believed that in such and such a year God appeared 
among us in the humble oe of a servant, that he lived and taught in our 
community and finally died,” it would be more than enough.® 


Similarly he points out in the Postscript in his usual caustic way 
that the concern to prove the historicity of the Gospel narrative has 
nothing to do with faith. Faith itself does not require that it be 
proved, and if it were disproved it would not be shaken. On the 
other hand, an unbeliever is not convinced and is not led to faith if 
we ate able to prove to him that the story is true. There is thus 
ample evidence that Barth’s emphasis on the non-historicity of the 
assertion that Jesus is the Christ derived from Kierkegaard. 

The strange thing about both Barth and Kierkegaard is that 
together with this clear denial of the historical nature of the assertion 
that God revealed himself in Christ goes an equally definite assertion 
that this is also an historical event. We recall that Barth said in 
Romans that the years of revelation are the years A.D. 1-30. There, 
too, he descants on the wonder of the theme “‘ God sent his Son ” 
and he says that the revelation is historical. The emphasis remains 
in The Doctrine of the Word of God, where he says that the Word of God 
is “ natural and corporeal ” in that it is a word spoken to us in the 
way we can understand. “ The Word of God in the humanity of 
Christ ” is, he says, a temporal event, “ The Word of God is an act 


1 The Doctrine of the Word of God p. 166. 
* D. M. Baillie, God was in Christ, p. 36. 
* Fragments, p. 87. 

* Postscript, pp. 30-31. 

® Romans, p. 276. 
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of God which happens Specialissime, in this way and in no other, to 
this and that particular man.”! The more or less recent Dogmatics 
in Outline also expresses the same clear emphasis on historicity. 


At all times there have been combinations of these two concepts, God 
and man. The idea of incarnation is not alien to mythology. But the 
thing that distinguishes the Christian message from this idea is that all 
myths are basically just the exposition of an idea, of a general truth. A 
myth always implies a timeless reality. The message of Jesus Christ has 
nothing to do with this myth; it is formally distinguished from it by its 
possessing the unique historical conception that it happened in his existence 
that God was made man, that consequently his existence was identical with 
the existence of God. The Christian message is a historical message.* 


Now if anything is clear in Kierkegaard it is his insistence that the 
revelation of God in Christ is in a particular historical arya He 
criticized the Hegelian philosophers and theologians for ignoring 
this point. “Speculative philosophy, by force of lecturing, has 
transformed the God-Man into a speculative unity of God and 
Man.” * This is what constituted the Paradox for Kierkegaard, 
that God should appear in the form of particular man.‘ In the 
Postscript he speaks of the paradox of eternity and time coming 
together as they do in the historical event of God made flesh.® 

In his journal of 1843 he writes: 


The coming of Christ is and remains a paradox. To his contemporaries 
the paradox lay in the fact that he, this particular individual man who looked 
like other men, . . . was the Son of God. ° To later generations the paradox 
is different ; for as they do not see him with their physical eye it is easier to 
imagine him as the Son of God, and then that which gives offence and 
scandal is that he adopted the habit of mind of a particular age.® 


Finally, there is the matter of the contemporaneity of Christ. 
Because the revelation in Jesus Christ is for Barth, as we saw, a 
non-historical matter, he says that our knowledge of Christ does not 
present us with the problem of faith on data about a person in the 
past. We know Christ not as one who was but as one who és now 
and always. Thus he says that the moment is the eternal moment.’ 
The paradox of revelation must always come to man as something 
novel. In this sense Jesus Christ, the Revealer of God, is eternal 
and is always our contemporary.* This reminds us forcibly of the 
discussion of contemporaneity in the Fragments, where probably the 
word “ moment ” was first used in the way Barth uses it. Kierke- 


1 The Doctrine of the weeny Ae in PP. 151, 179, 181. 
* Dogmatics in Outline, pp. 68-69. 
5 Traini in Christianity, P. 123. 

* & Tbid., Pt. 1, B & C 


cript, 187. 
6 : Feawtay sir 
7 Romans, 
* Doctrine 7 the | Word of God, pp. 484 ff. Cf. Romans, p. 98. 
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gaard makes a distinction between temporal and spiritual contem- 
poraneity, stressing the importance of the latter. To be thus 
contemporaneous with Christ is possible to all generations because 
there is only one tense to describe the eternal, viz. the present.} 

Barth’s conceptions of Revelation and Christology are both, it 
seems to me, clearly derived from Kierkegaard. The idea of indirect- 
ness is the very nerve of his theology, dominating his whole inter- 
pretation of how Christ is the Revealer. And it is surely this very 
idea which he found in Kierkegaard, it being one of the latter’s 
important contributions to Christology. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Barth’s Christology is to be found in germ in Philosophical 
Fragments and Training in Christianity. ‘The similarity in detail and 
the connection we traced through Romans between Barth and Kierke- 
gaard surely substantiates my point. As to the theological import- 
ance of this type of Christology, there is no space to discuss it properly. 
But Prof. D. M. Baillie makes a very good point when he says that 
Barth’s Christology is so austerely a theology of the Word that it is 
hardly a theology of the Word made flesh.2 Barth and Kierkegaard 
have by their extreme Christology posed the problem of the revelation 
in him. Neither has solved it—perhaps it is insoluble. 


ay ments, uke §2 ff. Cf. 87-8. 
. Baillie, God was in Christ, p. $3. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE MACHINE versus MAN, that describes exactly the present stage of the 
human crisis. The production of tools and machines is the source of human 
gtandeur; but just as men having gained autonomy proudly announced the 
death of God, so the machines having reached the state of self-control 
literally threaten the death of man. The irony of it is that the Second 
Industrial Revolution just beginning, with its automatic machines and 
factories, is heralded by a new science, called Cybernetics from “ govern, 
gubernare, xvBepvav”’, whereas it is precisely the loss of control over these 
machines that is man’s mortal danger. This fact explains the awkward title 
of Norbert Wiener’s outstanding book, The Human Use of Human Beings 
(Eyre & Spottiswode, 18s.), for the author fears the inhuman use of the new 
inventions, I should like to draw the special attention of the layman as well 
as of the philosopher and theologian to this revised edition for the following 
reasons. First, the book stresses the challenge of the new machines to the 
human brain and mind (¢f. this Journal, October 1952, p. 46). Secondly, it 
discusses not only ultra-rapid computing machines which may clear up 
certain processes going on in the brain, but also models “ which will 
correspond to the complete animal with sense organs, effectors, and 
proprioceptors,” i.e. a sort of homunculi, Thirdly, it concentrates on “‘ Cyber- 
netics and Society,” that is to say, on the impact of these machines on the 
future of mankind. Lastly, it raises some provocative points concerning the 
idea of a contingent Universe, the impossibility of science without faith, the 
absence of a Manichean devil of deception, and the possible presence of an 
Augustinian devil of confusion in Nature. Wiener shares Einstein’s faith 
that “the Lord is subtle, but he is not simply mean,” and he rejects the 
materialistic interpretation of the new models adopted by W. Sluckin in 
Minds and Machines (Pelican, 25.). Sluckin’s book may be recommended as 
an up-to-date report on research devoted to this subject, and because of its 
bibliographical references; but its psychological and philosophical interpre- 
tations call for caution. Two Penguin reprints may restore the balance in 
favour of the mind: Sir Charles Sherrington’s Man on his Nature which 
defends the irreducibility of the mind from the point of view of the neurolo- 
gist, and J. B. Rhine’s The Reach of the Mind which explores parapsychological 
phenomena (Penguin, 25. 6d. each). 

In Sense Without Matter or Direct Perception (Nelson, 125. 6d.) A. A. Luce 
defends the spirit with disarming charm by attacking matter with Berkeley’s 
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weapons, in order to refute contemporary materialism. The pity of it is 
that Berkeley’s refutation of materialism has not made the slightest impres- 
sion on the materialists, and is unlikely to do so in the future. Spirit and 
Nature, Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, edited by J. Campbell (Rout- 
ledge, 355.), reassembles historical and contemporary forces in defence of 
Europe’s spiritual heritage. It is the merit of Frau Olga Froebe-Kapteyn to 
have upheld this tradition from 1933 onwards in yearly symposia at Ascona, 
Switzerland, in which leading Europeans participated. The skilful selection 
contains papers by C. G. Jung on “ The Spirit of Psychology,” by E. 
Schrédinger on “‘ The Spirit of Science,” by C. Kerenyi on “ Apollo 
Epiphanies,” by E. Buonaiuti on “ Ecclesia Spiritualis,” by A. Rahner on 
“ Rarth Spirit and Divine Spirit in Patristic Theology,” and by others. The 
fare is so extremely rich that nobody interested in the discussion of the 
central theme from different points of view will be disappointed. C. G. 
Jung, the dominating figure of this circle, presents us with an Asswer to 
Job (Routledge, 125. 6d.). Here he emerges as a Superpsychologist, able to 
unravel all the mysteries of God, to equate him ambiguously with the 
Unconscious and its archetype, to pass bedaineke on him, and even to create 
a new myth about him, Christ is God’s answer to Job, that is Jung’s new 
revelation, God proved himself inferior to Job, and therewith to man, and 
could redress the balance only by becoming man. This construction would 
be most interesting as a dream of the Unconscious, but a serious psycho- 
logist should be mindful of his high scholarly reputation. In The Myth 
of the Eternal Return (Routledge, 18s.), Mircea Eliade, a member of the 
same circle, examines basic concepts of archaic societies and their longing 
for a recurrence of initial situations. In these societies the cyclic interpreta- 
tion of time prevails in opposition to the concept of historical time progres- 
sing in one direction. Modern man’s claim to make history is regarded as 
illusory, and the problem is here how to liberate him from the pressure of 
history with the help of faith. 

Jacques Maritain’s Essay on Christian Philosophy (Philosophical Library, 
$2.75) consists of a lecture delivered in 1931 and of two appendices. Whereas 
Bréhier denied the existence of a Christian philosophy and Gilson affirmed 
it as an historical fact, Maritain attempts a doctrinal interpretation and claims 
a privileged position for it, holding that without revelation the philosophers 
would have remained in ignorance of the profoundest truths, A likewise 
Christian philosophy, but not based on Thomas Aquinas, a fruit of the 
Calvinistic reawakening of Holland, though not a Calvinistic philosophy, is 
expounded in Herman Dooyeweerd’s A New Critique of Theoretical Thought 
(H. J. Paris, Amsterdam, fl. 27,50). It is based on Calvin’s cosmonomic 
idea, expressed in the statement: ‘‘ Deus /egibus solutus est,” which is said to 
imply “ that all of the creation is subject to the Law.” This “law” is 
interpreted as the bond between the “‘ being ” of God and the “ meaning ” 
of the creation, Science and Religion: A Changing Relationship forms the 
subject-matter of the Rede Lecture for 1954 by Professor C. A. Coulson 
(C.U.P., 25, 6d.). Professor Coulson holds that this relationship has changed 
in favour of religion during the last twenty-five years, and he illustrates this 
with reference to the interpretation of nature and of man. Assuming that 
all life and every material element is sacramental, he concludes that science 
itself is one of the languages in which God can be described. Newton 
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would have agreed, for he included religious ideas in his system of physics 
and called space the sensorium of the Godhead. 

Max Jammer in Concepts of Space (Harvard and O.U.P., 305.) gives a 
scholarly, well-documented History of the Theories of Space from Antiquity 
to the present time, including the influence of religious Jewish-Christian 
ideas on the formation of these theories. Einstein adds an interesting fore- 
word in which he distinguishes the concept of space as a container of all 
material objects from the concept of space as a positional quality of these 
objects. Only when the concept of a material object was replaced by that of 
a field as a basic concept of physics did the final elimination of Newton’s 
absolute space become possible. This book should be in the hands of all 
philosophers and physicists interested in the subject. Lectures delivered in 
the University of London are published by Nelson Goodman, together with 
his earlier paper on Counterfactual Conditionals, under the title Fact, Fiction 
and Forecast (Athlone Press, 155.). It is most interesting to see how Good- 
man came from the problem of not-being to that of contrary-to-fact condi- 
tionals, i.e. propositions of the form: “‘ If I were Croesus, I would be rich.” 
He holds that these propositions are indispensable for an adequate philosophy 
of science. In fact, however, they are of no scientific rs and of little 
logical importance. Do they represent a real problem or rather a linguistic 
pseudo-problem? These lectures may be recommended to students of 
philosophy partly because they raise provocative questions of this sort, and 
partly because they represent a real contribution to a new formulation of the 
problem of induction and substantiate the claim that the problem of 
justifying induction has been displaced by that of confirmation. 

Moral Rules form the subject-matter of J. D. Mabbott’s important British 
Academy Lecture (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.). Mabbott defends the view that the only 
good reason for approving a particular action is that it is the carrying out 
of a rule, and that the only good reason for approving a rule is that its 
general adoption would do good on the whole. ‘The first part of the thesis 
would have been approved by Kant, the second by the Utilitarians (the 
translation of this statement into a counterfactual conditional would add 
nothing to our knowledge). All those who believe in the ‘‘ super-ego ”’ and 
in the relevance of psycho-analysis to ethics will welcome the reprint of 
Man, Morals and Society by J. C. Flugel (Penguin, 35. 6d.). ‘‘ No man is 
obliged to do as much as he can, a man is to have a part of his life to him- 
self”; this saying of Dr Johnson serves as an apt motto to E. Meissner’s 
pamphlet The Private Sphere in Education (Gordonstoun, Altire), which 
rightly stresses the private sphere as an important source of mental vigour, 
emotional health and personal independence. An introduction to con- 
temporary Russia is provided by Jacob Miller in Soviet Russia (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.). Miller holds that the fear of “ world communism” is a false 
obsession, and that the real challenge to the West is the high standard of 
Russian industrial morality. ‘‘ The world is likely to become the scene of 
a moral and political storm (!) in which the virtues of the West may be 
submerged in the passion for those built up in the East.” I wonder. With- 
out having lived in Russia it is as difficult to write about her as to write on 
xsthetics without artistic experience. Mrs, Pepita Haezrahi publishes eight 
lectures on zsthetics under the title The Contemplative Activity (Allen & 
Unwin, 125. 6d.). She offers closely reasoned arguments for the defence of 
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the thesis that esthetic experience is based on a contemplative, disinterested, 
impersonal attitude towards an object perceived as an organic unity. Her 
approach is that of the spectator, not that of the creator of art. The book 
is a valuable contribution to esthetic theory and is rich in references to the 
international literature on the subject. 

The second volume of the Bibliographia Philosophica 1934-1945, ed. by 
G. A. De Brie (Ed. Spectrum, Utrecht), is an invaluable and excellently 
produced bibliography of all important philosophical papers and books 
devoted to systematic subjects during this period. The references proved 
correct and more than generous in all cases I was able to check. This work 
should be in all public philosophical libraries. A new translation of P/ato’s 
Phedo with introduction, notes and appendices is offered by R. S. Bluck 
(Routledge, 21s.). R. I. Aaron’s standard textbook John Locke is republished 
in a second revised edition (O.U.P., 25s.). It is brought up to date and has a 
new note on Draft C of the Essay. When in 1937 I drew Professor Colling- 
wood’s attention to quite a few unpublished letters of Hume, he was 
surprised at Hume’s inexhaustibility. He would have been even more 
impressed by the final harvest, the New Letters of David Hume, edited by 
R. Klibansky and E. C. Mossner (O.U.P., 305.). Indeed, this scholarly 
edition of about a hundred new letters is a valuable addition to Greig’s 
edition and to the Hume literature in general. It throws new light on many 
details of Hume’s life and writings, on his relations with Rousseau, on his 
literary and diplomatic activities, and is rich in amusing casual remarks. 
Condorcet’s Sketch for a Historical Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind, 
introduced by Stuart Hampshire (Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 125. 6d.), is 
a welcome translation of the first part of the Tableau Historique des Progrés de 
_ LP Esprit Humain, called Prospectus; the second part consists of substantial 

fragments with interesting details. W. Dilthey’s paper Das Wesen der 
Philosophie is translated as The Essence of Philosophy by S. A. & W.'T. Emery 
(University of North Carolina, $1.50). Jaspers’ Metaphysics by A. Lichtig- 
feld (Colibri Press, 10s. 6d.) is a report on the third volume of Jaspers’ 
Philosophie. 

Professor Moore continues his report on Wittgenstein’s lectures (Mind, 
January); G. H. Spinney discusses ‘* The Contrast between scientific and 
philosophical hypotheses ” (Philosophy, January); A. G. N. Flew reports on 
the progress of analytic philosophy (Philosophical Quarterly, January) and 
Harold Jeffreys on ‘‘ The Present Position in Probability Theory ” (British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science, February); John Rawls distinguishes two 
concepts of moral rules (Philosophical Review, January); J. Marias explains 
‘“* Presence and Absence of Existentialism in Spain ” (Philosophy and Pheno- 
menological Research, December) ; R. Kroner gives an alternative view on 
Dooyeweerd’s above-quoted “ New Critique of Theoretical Thought ” 
(Review of Metaphysics, January); and M. Klein illuminates the repercussions 
of K. Goldstein’s Gestalt-biology (Revue Philosophique, October). The 
present state of American philosophy is revealed by the Symposia published 
in The Journal of Philosophy, LI, Nos. 23-26. The Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, No. 30, is devoted to Kant, and the Bulletin Analytique, VU, 
No. 3 continues its useful bibliographical work, 


OXFORD 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Is the Old Testament a field for historical investigation or an incitement to 
allegorizing fantasy? I set side by side the two volumes of Evekie/ (Eyre & 
Spottiswode, 6s. each) edited by Julius A. Bewer for H.M. Printers’ 
Annotated Bible and As in Adam (Mowbray, 6s.) by a religious of C.S.M.V. 
The first is a careful and scholarly piece of work, somewhat conservative 
inasmuch as it adopts the traditional view of the place and date of the 
prophet’s ministry. Of the second, it is perhaps sufficient to say that it 
admirably illustrates the weakness of what is nowadays known as typology. 
William J. Shergold writes A Devotional Commentary to accompany the 
Shorter Oxford Bible (Independent Press, 12s. 6d.). Charles Thomson 
translated the LXX version of the O.T. into English in the second half of the 
eighteenth century and his rendering has now been revised and republished 
by C. A. Muses (Indian Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s Wing Press, $6.50) under 
the title The Septuagint Bible. It is accompanied by the amazing claim that 
“the Septuagint Bible was the Bible text known and read by Jesus.” The 
Codex Vaticanus is taken as the basis. The story of David and Goliath 
appears at full length and the apocryphal books are not included. The 
Christological passage in Isaiah ix. 6 of which the Fathers made such good 
use is rendered “‘ The Messenger of Great Counsel.”” The book should be 
of value to students who have no Greek but want to get access to the Bible 
of the Early Church as it went out into the Gentile world. Leon Roth 
arranges under fourteen headings the teaching on God and Man in the Old 
Testament (Allen & Unwin, 105. 6d.). 

The format of Jean Héring’s A Good and A Bad Government according to 
the New Testament (Blackwell, 20s.) should attract the bibliophile. ‘The 
author’s aim is to elicit guidance from the N.T. on the Christian’s relation 
to the state. In particular, he holds that the precept of love allows the 
employment of force in the service of justice, both within the state and 
between states. . Walter Farrell’s On/y Son (Sheed & Ward, 125. 6d.) is a study 
of the life and ministry of Jesus from the R.C. point of view. 

Leo Sherley-Price offers a new and helpful version of Bede’s History of the 
English Church and People (Penguin Classics, 3s. 6d.). It will enable the 
sophisticated modern reader to return for a while to a world of simple faith 
and many marvels. Francis Jones’s study of The Holy Wells of Wales 
(University of Wales Press, 12s. 6d.) should appeal equally to the traveller 
and to the student of primitive religious beliefs. It gives a list of the wells 
in question, with the legends attached to each, and describes the place they 
occupied in the life of the Welsh people at different periods. A.G. Matthews 
takes us behind the scenes in the Restoration period with his Mr Pepys and 
Nonconformity (independent Press, 85. 6d.). He shows us the Nonconformists 
of the time through the eyes first of Pepys and then of Dorothy Osborne, 
while in a final chapter he discusses the Puritan attitude to prayer. The 
Foundations of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by Alan Savidge (S.P.C.K., 155.), was a 
piece of research well worth undertaking. We are shown the political back- 
ground of the Queen’s decision and some of the problems that arose over 
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the implementation of this. W.L. Doughty’s John Wesley, Preacher (Epworth 
Press, 185. 6d.) deals with this aspect of his life in great detail, the congrega- 
tions he faced, the subjects he chose, his delivery, and so on. Another 
Methodist, Robert F. Wearmouth, continues his studies of the social and 
economic connections of the Evangelical Revival with a book on Methodism 
and the Struggle of the Working Classes (Leicester: Edgar Backus, 215.). He 
makes full use of official pa | other publications of the period, so that the 
book is a mine of information on the conditions then prevalent. It brings 
out clearly the important part played by Primitive Methodism (in contrast to 
Wesleyan Toryism) particularly in the trade union and Labour movements, 
especially in County Durham. May I suggest that some Methodist undertake 
an enquiry into the reasons for the decline of Methodist influence in that 
area during the present century? Willis B. Glover Jr. has an important 
story to tell in his Evangelical Nonconformity and Higher Criticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century (Independent Press, 175. 6d.) and tells it well. He shows how 
the Free Churches gradually adapted themselves to the new attitude to the 
Bible, so that the period that opened with the expulsion of Samuel Davidson 
from his chair ended with the triumph of A. S, Peake and his successors. 
Theology was the important consideration throughout. Once it became 
clear that criticism was compatible with the evangelical standpoint opposi- 
tion to it was withdrawn. The Archbishop of York’s The Claims of the 
Church of England (Hodder & Stoughton, 45. 6d.) is now available, condensed 
and revised, in a paper-backed edition. The Significance of Evanston (Indepen- 
dent Press, 3s. 6d.) is an eminently readable account of that conference. 
Written by John Marsh who took part in it, and while it was still fresh in his 
memory, it should enable the reader to enter into its spirit. The official 
reports are available in Evanston Speaks (S.C.M. Press, 25. 6d.). 

John Mclntyre’s St Anselm and his Critics (Oliver & Boyd, 155.) is an able 
book, based on a close study of Cur Deus Homo, which is brought into 
relation with Anselm’s other writings in a way that often lights up obscure 
passages. He deals faithfully with Harnack and other critics of Anselm, 
while not himself blind to his faults and inconsistencies. His final emphasis 
is on the aseitas of God as the key to Anselm’s thought in this k. 
E. Douglas Bebb’s God Does Intervene (Epworth Press, 85. 6d.) is a study of 
Providence, based principally on the Bible. T. Rowland Powel delves into 
The Psychic Message of the Scriptures (Reigate, Surrey: Omega Press, 75. 6d.) 
in an attempt to commend Spiritualism to Christians and Christianity to 
Spiritualists. The outstanding book of the quarter is without doubt 
Berdyaev’s The Meaning of the Creative Act (Gollancz, 185.). It is one of 
Berdyaev’s earliest works and has not been accessible to the English reader 
hitherto. As he says in the preface, it was much too optimistic, promising 
the world of 1914 an epoch of creativity and a revelation of the Spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is of great value as showing in their earlier form the ideas 
that continued to dominate his thinking. To the end, his emphasis was on 
freedom and creativity, with perhaps a Marcionite lack of appreciation of 
the place of law in human life. He is already the Christian Gnostic he was 
always to be. 

Several books on religious education claim attention. Two that come 
from America take opposite sides in a current controversy. Agnes E. 
Meyet’s Democracy and Clericalism (Beacon Press, 25 cents) is an eloquent 
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defence of the American policy on Church and State; she denies the need 
of any theological basis for the democratic way of life. The other side in 
the debate is ably represented by Nels F, S. Ferré with his Christian Faith and 
Higher Education (Harper, $3.00), though it would be quite unfair to suggest 
that he is any less opposed to clericalism. He is convinced that “ higher 
education, in order to climb in the direction of its own summit, needs to be 
resolutely Christian.” But it is the Christian spirit rather than any Christian 
dogma that he would have inspire the educational system, and then always 
because it is accepted freely for its own sake and never because it is imposed 
by authority in the interests of social cohesion. English conditions are 
reflected in Re/igious Education in Schools (S.P.C.K., 85. 6d.), a report prepared 
by the Research Committee of the Institute of Christian Education. It gives 
full information on what is being done, dealing with staff, methods and con- 
tent of teaching, examinations, and various other subjects. No recommenda- 
tions are made, and that of set purpose. But the information furnished should 
be invaluable to local cuthorities and heads of schools. Editors of parish and 
congregational magazines should profit by reading The Churches and Press 
Publicity (Independent Press, 3s. 6d.), by Raynor D. Chapman. The author, 
himself the editor of the Yorkshire Observer, has also much that is useful to say 
on the possibilities available in the daily press. Hugh C. Warner’s Divorce and 
Remarriage (Allen & Unwin, 45. 6d.) is nothing if not forthright. It is largely 
a reply to Sir Alan Herbert on “ holy deadlock.” The author allows that the 
state may need to provide facilities for divorce, but urges that the Church’s 
duty is to bear her own witness and maintain her own standards, From the 
other side of the Atlantic comes a bold discussion of even thornier problems 
by Joseph Fletcher in Morals and Medicine (Gollancz, 155.). It is concerned 
not with medical ethics but with certain ethical questions that are raised by 
the advance in medicine in our times. These are contraception, artificial 
insemination, sterilization, and euthanasia. The author is concerned in each 
case to reach a moral judgment that is based on the Christian precept of love 
yet does not merely repeat the traditional verdicts. It is a book of major 
importance, and if it will rouse furious criticism in some quarters, it will 
bring relief and help in others. Denis V. Martin shows great wisdom in his 
treatment of The Meaning of Faith in Faith-Healing (Epworth Press, 15.); he 
will have nothing to do with faith as a mere technique to be employed for 
healing. Vergilius Ferm edits A Dictionary of Pastoral Psychology (New 
York: Philosophical Library, $6.00): it contains a good deal of useful and 
up-to-date material. Nathaniel Micklem has compiled a volume of Prayers 
and Praises (Independent Press, 6s.) that is to be warmly commended. 
The main body of the book is devoted to suggested meditations for morning 
and evening use on each day of the week. The Lord is King (Epworth Press, 
6s.) is a collection of broadcast addresses, simple and appealing in character. 
To anyone who is in quest of illustrations for use in preaching it will be 
invaluable, as the author (Stanley K. Bridge) excels in this respect. The final 
chapter of the Archbishop of York’s World Problems of Today (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 45. 6d.) deals with Church and State. After tracing their relations 
in the course of history, he outlines the peculiar position of his own com- 
munion, and pleads for some development that will permit spiritual 
autonomy while retaining the establishment. But can the Church of 
England hope to occupy in law the position of the Church of Scotland till 
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she is as truly the church of the people? Joy Davidman offers a modern 
and vigorous commentary on the Decalogue in Smoke- on the Mountain 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 4s. 6d.). A poetess of Jewish and rationalist back- 
ground, she writes with all the fervour of the adult convert. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
she writes, “‘ it is not enough to worship him (Christ), flatter him, give his 
preachers money, and decorate his altar—perhaps we ought also to obey 
him.” Schweitzer’s noble and humanitarian address on The Problem of 
Peace in the World of Today (A. & C. Black, 15. 6d.) is beyond our petty 
commendation. Stephen Hobhouse ventures upon A Discourse on the Life to 
Come (Independent Press, 6s.). He gives expression to an individual vision 
that owes as much to the mystics as to the Bible. The supreme opportunity 
of the future life is what he describes as “‘the redemption of hell.” 

Every Nation Kneeling (Hertha’s Chapel, Meopham Green, Kent: The 
Order of the Great Companions) contains orders of service compiled by Will 
Hayes for a church that draws on the whole spiritual heritage of the race. 
Those who are not in a position to use it for public worship, or do not wish 
to do so, should find it helpful for private devotional reading. Charles 
Félkel prints for private circulation two separate studies on Human Life in 
Plotinus and Judaism (Newport, Mon.: R. H. Johns). I. Livingstone’s 
Michael Friedlander Memorial Lecture deals with I//ustrations of Co-operation 
Between Jews and Non-Jews in Educational and Other Fields (London: Jews’ 
College), Whatever D. T. Suzuki writes bears the impress of the master, 
and this is certainly the case with the essays collected in Studies in Zen (Rider, 
125. 6d.). ‘Thus, the one on “ An Interpretation of Zen-Experience ”’ states 
and explains some of those puzzles that bewilder the Western reader. There 
are two essays on Buddhist philosophy and ancther in reply to a criticism 
from Hu Shih. 

An illustrated pamphlet by C. F. Harman on The Church in Hungary 
(British Hungarian Friendship Society, 3d.) provides good evidence that 
tension is less there than in lands further east. The London Quarterly and 
Holborn Review for October contains several articles on religious drama. In 
The Journal of Theological Siudies for the same month J. Burnaby makes a 
notable contribution “‘’Towards Understanding Paul Tillich.” The 
Epworth Press is to be congratulated on the first number of The Preacher’s 
Quarterly (3s. 6d.) with articles by Herbert Butterfield and Charles Coulson 
among others. Review of Religion for November has a full account of 
“Growth in Study of Religion at Coluthbia University 1924-1954.” 
Arthur Peacock deals interestingly with ‘‘ World Religions: ‘Their Changing 
Pattern ” in Forum for December. In the October issue of Interpretation 
Eduard Schweizer writes on ‘‘ Orthodox Proclamation,” showing how the 
Fourth Evangelist reinterpreted the Aerygma to make it relevant for his time. 
Allan Barr castigates the scepticism of “* Bultmann’s Estimate of Jesus ”’ in 
Scottish Journal of Theology for December, but fails to see that his project of 
demythologizing is quite independent of this. Chr. Senft writes on 
“* Enseignements et questions du XIXe siécle théologique” in Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie, bringing out what is of permanent value in the 
work of Schleiermacher and F. C. Baur. 
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A Study of History, Vols. Vil to X. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xxxii + 732, x +- 732, Vili 760, Vili 422. I5os. 


Reviewed by E. W. Martin (Beaworthy, Devon) 


Unt tke Lord Acton, Dr Toynbee is an active historian, eager to communi- 
cate ideas and to shape that flow of creativeness which has not diminished in 
the four concluding volumes of a survey that must inevitably affect our view 
of the nature and prospects of Western civilization. If the Christian critic 
should be tempted to challenge certain features of the evidence assembled 
here, he is bound to recollect, humbly, that Dr Toynbee writes from a 
position that may be as intellectually unique as it is spiritually satisfying. 

The grand design here fully manifested began to formulate itself in the 
historian’s questing mind as early as 1921; but he was unable to begin work 
on the concluding eight parts until the summer of 1946. Much had happened 
to change man’s vision of the spiritual universe and his apprehension of 
materiality. As he treats of universal states, universal churches, of law 
and freedom in history and the inspirations of historians, we are taken 
beyond the bounds of what is terrestrial, in order to see the dilemma of our 
civilization as it is impartially considered by a mind of a gravely prophetic 
cast. 

This survey basically constitutes an inner comprehension of the perils and 
vos wey of Western society. It is the soul’s freedom in relation to God’s 

w which is the crucial issue faced by a guided intelligence who confronts 
the “ soul of good in things evil,” and whose long intellectual and prayerful 
pilgrimage has been lately directed toward the groundwork and seat of 
truth, which is God. 

Toynbee sees that Western society has exhibited certain signs of decline 
and has entered a “‘ Time of Troubles,” and he notes that in the sixteenth 
century there was a “ disintegration rhythm of lapse-rally-relapse ” during 
the wars of religion. But the inquirer in 1950 could perhaps give Western 
society the benefit of the doubt regarding its central tendency, and declare 
that this civilization had so expanded and radiated that it had brought, 
within five centuries, all other extant civilizations within its own ambit. 

Yet there is reason for disquiet. The fruits of the Industrial Revolution 
are sour to the taste, have broken into the natural life of the individual, so 
that new attitudes arose toward work and leisure. The “frustrated 
Mammon-worshipper ” of the twentieth century may have a greater amount 
of leisure, but he is not yet able to employ it in the mass. The whole move- 
ment of life appears to be away from the heroic to the frivolous, so that this 
society, dominated by technics and guilty of egocentric idolization, must 
carry out both a negative and a positive spiritual exercise to bring about a 
transfiguration. 

The negative task entails a control of the urge to self-worship which is 
basic in the technological revolution, the cultivation of a new humility; and 
the positive act is one of replenishment of being, so that the merely helpless 
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concept of secular civil liberty shall take on the shining armour of Christian, 
or religious, faith which will proclaim the brotherhood of man in challenging 
but not combative terms. ‘In forcing this choice upon a post-Christian 
Western Society, a post-Christian Russian Society was unintentionally doing 
an inestimably valuable service to its unloved sister; for it was thrusting 
into its Western adversary’s unnerved hand the one spiritual weapon that had 
the power to turn the balance in the hitherto weaker combatant’s favour.” 

The inherent perils of technology, war and class-conflict are there to be 
considered and met; and in addition there is the cleavage between culture 
and civilization. Toynbee 4 ie to believe, as Berdyaev did, that “ spirit- 
ual achievement and material achievement are antithetical.”” Everywhere 
the Christ-principle and Caesarian-principle seem to be in conflict. “‘ Con- 
quest,” said Berdyaev, “‘ is the method now applied in all spheres at the 
expense of the integral-intuitive apprehension of Being.” When technical 
forces are in the ascendant art perishes, if we are to accept the indications 
offered by the “ law of inverse operation ”; but this law is not always a true 
measure of the exact relation between states of being. Toynbee would 
phrase the whole inherent incompatibility somewhat differently. He would 
say that it is not possible to reconcile the “‘ quest of the Beatific Vision,” 
which is the end of religion, with the disorderly pursuit of material power. 
The “ Ergastulum of Leviathan” and the “Commonwealth of God” each 
possesses its own spiritual basis, the one derived from grace and the other 
from a growing and triumphant pride of life that glories in the mastery of 
non-human Nature. 

All the facts so admirably assembled in these volumes are enlivened by 
the historian’s curiosity, heightened by his poetic sensibility and given 
wholeness by his intuitions and creative realizations. Toynbee is one of the 
truly civilized and striving personalities of modern times; he takes his place 
in that select band of integrated and identifying minds who, by the degree of 
their comprehension, help humanity to move forward a step or two. He 
shares with Mahatma Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Nicolas Berdyaev, Sri 
Aurobindo and some others a characteristic which permits such beings to 
go beyond what is normal even when allowance is made for exceptional 
intellectual endowment. 

I believe that, in fairness, one should say this, for the meaning in these 
volumes is backed by the conscious sense of mission in an apocalyptic 
writer who is answering a call from God “ to feel after him and find him.” 
Presenting civilization as capable of transcendence he does not disseminate 
a Spenglerian despair. He shows that the technical unification is with us 
while the spiritual unity is elusive or illusory. This work does merit that 
over-worked description—epoch-making. Although it undoubtedly will 
occasionally trouble the conscience of the orthodox Christian, it will do so 
only by reason of its adventurousness or its dedication to the quest. It 
comes within such a category not only because of its scope and bulk, but by 
reason of the historian’s tautness, his refusal to be satisfied with the mere 
appearance of thoroughness. It may be that man, through self-knowledge, 
may see around the corner of his own era to dream new dreams, not Utopian, 
but capable of bringing light and understanding to bridge the gulf between 
subject and object before it is too late. Already we may hear the clamour 
of the juggernauts, their mingled sound and fury coming to us from many 
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a camp, and yet, without sacrificing ourselves to ignorance, to omniscience 
or to spiritual pride, it is possible to keep faith intact after following one 
soul in the pursuit of truth. It is a moving experience for which | shall 
remain profoundly grateful. 


God and Space-Time. Deity in the Philosophy of Samuel Alexander. 
By Alfred P. Stiernotte, Ph.D., with a Foreword by Henry Nelson 
Wiemann. Pp. xxvii + 455. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Oxford) 

Ir seems a very long time in years, and a whole age in the history of philo- 
sophy, since, as a young lecturer, I knew Samuel Alexander in Manchester 
University and looked up to him not only as a man equally impressive in 
his dignity and in his kindness but also as outstanding among the philo- 
sophers of his day. It would, I think, hardly be untrue to say that he was 
the last of the great systematists and cosmologists, working through all the 
problems of logic, epistemology and metaphysics in the light of a single and 
comprehensive vision of the processes of the universe. If he had not been 
to some extent overshadowed by Whitehead, whose philosophy, with its 
strongly mathematical background, had far more links with the philo- 
sophies that were to follow, he would undoubtedly have held a premier 
place in recent philosophical history. As it is his speculations have passed 
almost out of the memory of younger philosophers in their eager pursuit of 
the hares started by Wittgenstein and Carnap, and their strong distrust of 
anything resembling metaphysics. 

It was therefore with the greatest interest that I took up this very detailed 
study by Dr Stiernotte of Alexander’s treatment of the concept of Deity. 
For since Alexander’s philosophy is primarily a cosmology it is necessarily a 
study in the philosophy of religion, and throughout, from the very simple and 
even naive realism upon which it rests to the spacious and prophetic concep- 
tion of emergent levels of being in which it culminates, it is an attempt to 
answer the question: What do we mean when we speak of God? The striking 
thing about Alexander’s two series of Gifford Lectures, Space, Time and 
Deity, is that he is able to bring in and to discuss all the main philosophical 
problems of his day, with the detailed work of Bradley and Bosanquet in 
mind, as well as the speculative analysis of Bergson and Otto, in a setting 
which bears more resemblance to a mystical and prophetic vision than to a 
reasoned metaphysical construction. 

The great difficulty of Alexander’s philosophy is to know, in terms of 
the current speech of theologians and of other philosophers of his day, 
exactly about what he is talking. That criticism might sound merely 
captious, but it is in fact radical, and it is only as its importance is perceived, 
as Dr Wiemann points out in his very suggestive Foreword, that Alexander’s 
full service to the theologian can be a ee For it is precisely in the 
difficulty of placing the concept of God in Alexander’s immense pattern of 
emergent qualities and emergent being that the full scope of the theological 
concept of God begins to be ap —— 

Dr Stiernotte’s full and critical analysis brings this point out into the open 
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with convincing clarity. He is obviously an ardent admirer of Alexander, 
but he writes both as critic and as expositor, illustrating his analysis both by 
ample direct quotation and by full comparison with contemporary writers. 
He shows quite clearly that there are several elements in the total picture of 
Alexander’s cosmology which can be linked with what theologians cur- 
rently mean by the word God. Probably the commonest oo 
assumed by those who have not read the Gifford Lectures carefully, is that 
Alexander conceives God as deity, and therefore as only fully existent in 
prospect, the Unknown quality that is to be. It is of course true that deity, 
so conceived, is the emergent, and therefore as yet neither known nor 
predictable, that will be the fulfilment of that which is. It stands therefore 
for that in God himself which theologians have adumbrated as eternal 
generation or eternal creation. 

But Alexander has at least three other elements to be built into his cosmo- 
logy. ‘There is ‘‘ Space-Time ” itself, which is neither space nor time, but 
that within which s and time are the first emergents. It bears a close 
resemblance to the Urgrund of Boehme, and, as with Boehme, it is the un- 
explained and energic source of being. It is prior to good and evil, which 
are again emergents, and yet, though prior, it is their continuing background. 
Here Alexander’s philosophy of value is of profound significance. It is 
noteworthy that Space-Time is not prior only in a temporal sense, for in- 
deed it is prior to all that gives time any meaning. It is the totality of being 
now and always. It thus links up with two main elements in the theological 
concept of God, as Creator and as Sustainer of the Whole. For Alexander 
the total present content of Space-Time is the “‘ body ” of God, as distinct 
from his “‘ deity ” which is as yet unrevealed. It is sometimes hard not to 
identify God quite simply with Space-Time, rather than with deity, even 
though, for Alexander, it is only in the light of the deity that is to be that 
God is now worshipped, making the claim upon us which Otto (with whom 
Alexander explicitly associates himself) described as that of the numinous. 

Finally, there is the “‘ nisus,” a concept upon which Alexander lays great 
stress, and which, though clearly borrowed from Kant, is employed in a 
far more “‘ factual ’’ and objective sense, as a term of life and not merely of 
knowing. This is the driving energy which impels emergence, with some- 
thing which if it could be » Ao defined might almost be described as a 
self-initiating purposiveness. Here too we are not far from those aspects of 
God which are commonly termed immanent. 

All this and much more is fully developed by Dr Stiernotte, and he has 
prefaced it, for good measure, with a less detailed but sufficient account of 
Alexander’s realism, a realism which, I confess, like that of Pringle- 
Pattison, seems almost childish in its simple and uncritical assumptions. 
That redness is everywhere red throughout the universe is a proposition to 
which I can give no intelligible meaning. But intelligible or not, it is the 
setting for one of the most impressive philosophical visions of modern 
times. 

As so often nowadays, the notes are rendered almost useless by being 
printed all together at the end of the book. This is more than a blemish in 
a book of this kind, where the reader needs every possible assistance in 
reading and thinking consecutively, and must have the information con- 
tained in the notes under his eye if it is to be of any assistance to him at all. 
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Human Society in Ethics and Politics. By Bertrand Russell. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1954. Pp. 239. Price 15s. net. 
Reviewed by H. B. Acton (Bedford College, London) 


In Part I of this book Bertrand Russell presents a theory of ethics, and in 
Part II he considers its application to the political conflicts of our time, and 
particularly to those international rivalries which, as everyone admits, 
could result in the destruction of civilized life. In the clear and vivid prose 
of a twentieth century Voltaire he exhorts his readers, among whom it is 
hoped there will be some responsible statesmen, to exchange faith and 
prejudice for a readiness to learn and co-operate. By the way he darts 
some rapid blows at such old philosophical sparring-partners as Aristotle 
(“* Aristotle believed that the bite of the shrew-mouse is dangerous to horses, 
especially if the mouse is pregnant’) and Kant (“‘ If he really believed what 
he thinks he believes, he would not regard heaven as a place where the 
good are happy, but as a place where they have never-ending opportunities 
of doing kindnesses to people whom they dislike’), Historical truth, 
however, obliges the reluctant reviewer to risk spoiling some of this sport 
to the extent of remarking that although Kant believed moral goodness to 
be the highest good, he did not think it the so/e good, and regarded moral 
goodness combined with happiness as a greater good than moral goodness 
combined with unhappiness. Nor is it absurd to hold, as Kant did, that 
beneficence as a moral virtue is not the same thing as natural love and 
affection but contains an element of principle which may be absent from the 
latter. Russell’s remarks about Kant, however, are incidental to a theory 
of morals as ultimately based upon passion which is argued with subtlety 
and candour. 

The basic ethical notion, according to Russell, is that of “ good,” and 
he gives reasons for defining it as “ satisfaction of desire.” To meet the 
objection that there is no contradiction in speaking of satisfying bad desires 
he argues (a) that all satisfactions are good when considered in isolation 
from their effects, so that, for example, a lunatic’s glee at the imaginary 
discomfiture of a ny ate enemy “‘ supplies its modest quota to the sum- 
total of good” so long as it is enjoyed in the asylum and the enemy is 
unharmed; and (4) that compossible desires such as natural love are pre- 
ferable to incompatible desires such as those for pre-eminence or domina- 
tion. He thinks there are no logical grounds for confining the sum of 
compossible goods to any group short of the human race, but, recognizing 
that people’s views about what they ought to do or about what is right are 
frequently of a more limited ambit, he confesses that he is also unable to 
find any theoretical grounds for preferring acts that conduce to the good 
of mankind to those leading only to the good of some limited group within 
it. He is repelled by the paradoxes that result frorn defining right acts as 
those for which the agent has feelings of approval, but by the end of 
Chapter VI of Part I he is holding that when we say that an act is right we 
are not saying anything that could be scientifically argued, but are addressing 
the emotions of other people and expressing our own. This is not the end of 
the matter, however, since in Chapter IX he returns to the question of 
whether utterances such as “ cruelty is wrong ” are merely expressions of a 
preference or whether they say something ‘‘ which has impersonal truth or 
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falsehood.”” After some hesitation he inclines to the latter alternative, 
accepting a modified form of ethical hedonism according to which intel- 
ligence and esthetic sensibility are included along with pleasure as intrin- 
sically valuable. He thinks it possible to hold that ethical statements are 
true and false in the same way as scientific statements are, if we link approval 
with good consequences by means of the proposition that those acts are 
generally approved which lead to results that are called good. The 
difference is that scientific propositions are tested by appealing to “‘ facts 
of perception” while moral propositions are tested by appealing to 
“‘ emotion.” 

This peculiar combination of utilitarianism and emotivism is too complex 
to be discussed here. Its author is engagingly modest about it, and admits 
that when he contemplates the evils of cruelty he is impelled towards an 
objectivist view which he cannot justify intellectually. But perhaps this 
feeling has more intellectual content than Russell allows, for it would be 
difficult, on Russell’s view, to show that there is anything badly wrong at 
all in the pleasure derived by a large enough audience from the torture of 
an unemployable man whom nobody loved. According to the hedonistic 
morality the badness of the situation should diminish as the size and con- 
sequent enjoyment of the audience increased, but according to common- 
sense morality it is the badness that would increase in such circumstances. 
There seems to be something bad about the pleasure of cruelty which is 
in no way a function of its effects. Again, Russell draws the conclusion 
from his quasi-hedonism that it would be better to make burglars happy 
in some remote South Sea island rather than to punish them, if this could 


be done secretly so that there was no —— rush into the burglary 


profession. It is arguable that an account of ethics from which this is a 
valid conclusion must, for this very reason, be inadequate. 


St Matthew and St Mark (The Edward Cadbury Lectures, 1953-54). 
By Austin Farrer. Dacre Press, 1954. Pp. xiii + 236. 25s. 


Reviewed by A. W. Argyle (Regent’s Park College, Oxford) 


In this book Dr Farrer continues his examination of St Mark’s Gospel 
with a view to finding typological patterns. He also seeks to confirm his 
findings by reviewing Matthew’s use of Mark. Finally, in two appendices, 
he retracts much of what he wrote recently in A Study in St Mark. One 
cannot help wondering whether his next book will include a retractation 
of much that appears in this; for some of the patterns which he discerns 
are unconvincing. 

He finds that in Mark twelve Israelites are healed and one Gentile. But 
to get the required number of Israelites he has to ignore the statements in 
i, 32, 34, 39; iii, 10-12; vi, 5, which indicate that very many more were 
healed.’ Dr Farrer also finds that twelve apostles are called and one who is 
not an apostle (Levi). But St Matthew understands Mark’s Levi to be the 
apostle Matthew; and, as Dr Farrer writes (p. 39): “‘ Could we really sup- 
pose that we understood what St Mark was doing better than St Matthew 
* ee 
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Next Dr Farrer discerns typological significance in the five loaves dis- 
tributed amongst 5,000 and the seven loaves distributed among the 4,000. 
For 5 +7= 12. Twelve loaves are for Israel, and then there is one loaf 
left over for the Gentiles (viii, 14-21). Not even Dr Farrer’s ingenuity can 
find typological significance in the fishes: “‘ the fishes,” he writes, “ do not 
enter into the arithmetic ” (p. 65). But why not? Fish is food as well as 
bread, and two is a number as well as five. It would be singularly unbalanced 
to give such pregnant typological meaning to the latter and none to the 
former. Either St Mark is using his numbers symbolically or he is not. It 
is doubtful whether Dr Farrer is justified in taking his typology so far 
unless he is prepared to take it further. Perhaps, after all, fishes and loaves 
together belong to history, like the “ green grass ”’ (vi, 39) which can have 
no more significance for Dr Farrer than for the Form Critics. 

Dr Farrer finds a parallel between the crumbs collected at the Feedings 
and those spoken of by the Syropheenician woman; but unfortunately for 
his theory the word for the crumbs in the Feedings is xAdopara (“ frag- 
ments”: vi, 43, Vili, 8, 19, 20), and in the incident of the Syrophcenician 
woman it is the rare word yuxla (vii, 28). Had St Mark eA a parallel 
to be noted he would surely have used the same word. Why devote so 
much labour to building up a typological pattern and then obscure it ? 

Some of the parallels adduced are helpful. Convincing similarities are 
found in the circumstances of the martyrdom of John the Baptist and the 
death of Jesus. But these similarities belong to history. The prefiguring 
is in the facts, and is not an artificial construction of St Mark’s. 

C. H. Turner found in the simple and life-like quality of several sections 
of Mark evidence of direct Petrine reminiscence. It would be difficult to 


reconcile this judgement with Dr Farrer’s hypothesis that Mark artificially 
constructed an elaborate, intricate, typological pattern on a numerical 
basis. Is it likely that he was so subtle and sophisticated ? 

Concerning the end of Mark’s Gospel Dr Farrer suggests a new theory, 
that after “‘ for they were afraid ” St Mark wrote one concluding sentence: 
“‘ But Jesus sent out his disciples to preach the Gospel to all the nations,” 
and that this sentence was omitted by wy thes in favour of longer spurious 

a 


endings, and by Matthew and Luke in favour of their own endings. But 
surely, if St Mark did not intend to finish with é¢oBodvro ydp, it is far more 
probable that he wrote, or intended to write, an account of the resurrection 
appearance which seems to be promised at xiv, 28. 

Much that Dr Farrer has to say about the architecture of St Matthew’s 
Gospel and its treatment of Mark is wise and illuminating. He has no 
difficulty here in making out a good case for seeing a systematic arrange- 
ment of the material on Old Testament patterns; Pat his argument, that 
the Matthzan reconstruction of Mark proves that Matthew saw in Mark 
the same typological structure that Dr Farrer sees, is unconvincing. 

A number of mis-spellings occur: ‘ dissention”’ (p. 58); ‘ Bartimeus,” 
repeatedly. (The name is correctly spelt “‘ Bartimaeus” from p. 137 
onwards.) “‘ Syrophceness” (p. 64) is a strange form. There are few mis- 
prints: on p. 117, in line 7, ‘‘ these” should be “there”; yuy7 is mis- 
printed on p. 174. 


Vor. LIL. No. 3. 
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Modern Experiments in Telepathy. By S. G. Soal and F. Bateman 
London: Faber and Faber, 1954. Pp. xv + 411. 405. 
New World of the Mind. By J. B. Rhine. Faber and Faber, 1954. 
Pp. xi+ 291. 185. 

Reviewed by Martha Kneale (Oxford) 


THESE books offer 4 contrast in the treatment of Psychical Research. 
Although they allcw themselves some general discussion and philosophical 
reflection, Dr Soal and Mr Bateman are on the whole severely factual. 
Indeed the chief interest of the book lies in the detailed accounts of the 
Soal-Goldney experiments with Basil Shackleton and of the Soal experi- 
ments with Mrs Stewart. It is the only authoritative source of detailed 
information on the latter. Dr Rhine on the other hand has no new experi- 
mental facts to present: he allows himself to speculate on the significance 
of Psychical Research in general and on its relation to other sciences and to 
the conduct of life. 

I shall first review the facts presented by Dr Soal and Mr Bateman, then 
discuss Dr Rhine’s interpretations and finally return to the more brief and 
cautious philosophical passages in Soal and Bateman. 

The plan of Modern Experiments is as follows. There is a brief historical 
account of the spontaneous cases which first aroused interest in the subject 
and of the early experimental work including that of Dr Rhine. The main 
body of the book (Chapters VIII-XVII) gives an extremely careful and 
detailed account of the work with Basil Shackleton and Mrs Stewart. 
There are also parallel accounts of similar experiments by other workers. 
All the facts are covered which have been held to demonstrate that telepathy, 
clairvoyance and precognition occur. There is no discussion of psycho- 
kinesis, i.e. the initiation of physical movement outside the agent’s wom 
by willing or thinking. The book is only incidentally polemical. 
Chapter IV is concerned with the defence of psychical research against 
hostile criticism and, in their description of the experiments, the authors 
indulge in a running skirmish against the extremely unplausible “‘ uncon- 
scious whispering” hypothesis and against Mr Spencer-Brown’s more 
sophisticated “‘ statistical artefact” explanation. The arguments on these 
points seem sound, but they are perhaps too often repeated. The facts 
presented do show that something occurs which is not susceptible of normal 
eee. and if people are not open to conviction, then they are not. 

¢ main facts are as follows. In 1936 Basil Shackleton made guesses 
at 800 Zener cards as they were looked at by an agent on the other side of a 
screen. The number of correct guesses on the “ target ” card, i.e. the one 
looked at while he was guessing, was in accordance with chance-expecta- 
tion. On re-examining the records in 1939, however, Dr Soal found that 
Shackleton’s guesses matched the cards preceding and succeeding the target 
card much more often than would be expected on the hypothesis of chance. 
A new series of experiments was accordingly initiated and Shackleton, in 

sing animal-cards, continued over a period of years to hit the card 
immediately succeeding the target with a frequency much greater than 
chance-expectation. Even more surprising, when the rate of guessing was 
doubled, the matching of his guess and the card next but one after the 
target was significantly above chance-expectation. 
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Mrs Stewart had also made 2,000 guesses in 1936 and Dr Soal detected 
in the records of these the same effect of “‘ displacement ” as in the case of 
Shackleton. When, however, experiments with her were renewed in 194}, 
= began to score significantly on the target card and this continued to be 

pod ae redominant effect throughout the experiments, including the suc- 

long-distance experiment, when Mrs Stewart was in Antwerp and 

‘hi cards in London. All this is recounted in great detail and, it must be 

confessed, makes rather wearisome continuous reading. But as a piece of 

documentation these chapters are invaluable. Here is completely reliable 
material against which to check any hypothesis. 

This is the type of fact which Dr Soal and Mr Bateman present and on 
which Dr Rhine builds his speculation. He widens his factual basis by 
including psycho-kinesis. It must be remembered, however, that the case 
for this rests on more recondite statistical effects that the straightforward 
extra-chance scores of the extra-sensory perception experiments and many, 
including Dr Soal and Mr Bateman, are doubtful of the interpretation of 
the dice-throwing experiments in America. But, even excluding psycho- 
kinesis, the facts are odd enough. Some sort of explanation is demanded, 
perhaps even, as Dr Rhine suggests, a ser $e 2 re-orientation. But all 
that is definite fact is the occurrence of a certain statistical effect, the more- 
often-than-would-be-ex ty > aay matching of a simple human reaction with a 
physical occurrence. s is a slender foundation to bear the weight of 


significance that Dr Rhine would give it. He believes that these results 
constitute a decisive refutation of “ materialism,” by showing that there 
are non-physical phenomena in nature. The philosophizing seems at once 


too timid and too bold and, generally speaking, too vague. Dr Rhine 
never explains what he means by “ materialism.” If it means the thesis 
that nothing has any teva other than those dealt with in physics, 
then there is no need of recourse to psychical research for its refutation. A 
reference to sense-perception and imagination is enough. Dr Rhine’s 
real enemy is, I think, epiphenomenalism, i.e. the view that all “ mental ” 
occurrences are dependent upon physical occurrences. He wants to suggest 
that there are some processes in nature which operate independently of 
physical processes, and this is certainly the view suggested by some of the 
eae especially the distance experiments. But it is difficult to see 
iow such a view could be other than a sort of Cartesian dualism and Dr 
Rhine declares himself more than once opposed to such a dualism. When 
he does this, he seems to be feeling towards a view that psi (the general 
term for the capacity to produce the Fs ance is a fundamental property 
of organisms. This is suggested by the chapter on the relation of his studies 
to biology. But if such a view is correct, the psi-phenomena have no bearing 
on the question of survival, which Dr Rhine still thinks they may have, 
and even less any implications for religion. The chapter on religion will 
seem to many naive and the su ee (pp. 192~3) that there might be an 
experimental me com to establish the existence of God will startle anyone 
who has ever looked into the Critique of Pure Reason. There are other instances 
of philosophical naiveté in the book, especially the acceptance of the pre- 
cognitive effect as no more startling than the long-distance telepathy results, 
The discussions of Dr Soal and Mr Bateman are in contrast tight and 
precise, and the philosophical reader will find them extremely ones. 
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provoking. There is a very interesting discussion of the interpretation of 
the precognitive effect in Chapter X. Dr Wasserman’s suggestions, which 
do not seem to have been published, would seem to be worth developing. 

Both books are well indexed and contain valuable bibliographies. Dr 
Soal and Mr Bateman have in addition a useful glossary of the rather for- 
bidding technical vocabulary that has been destined and a clear account 
of the mathematical processes used in the statistical evaluation of results. 
They also give a fair warning that the misleading phrase “odds against 
chance ” does not mean what it appears to mean. It is a pity that it cannot 
be altogether abolished. 


The Crucible: The Story of Joseph Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S. By 
John Graham Gillam. Robert Hale Ltd. Pp. xi + 245. us. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


Tus is a good-looking book, with excellent illustrations, and the author 
has a lively style and a good imagination. But the intending reader should 
be warned that in spite of the dust-cover this is a historical novel, not a 
serious biographical study. It is based chiefly on the well-known bio- 
gtaphies by Anne Holt and T. E. Thorpe, and tells a story of Priestley’s 
adventures between 1772, when he entered Lord Shelburne’s service, and 
1794, when he landed in America. Mr Gillam has used his imagination 
freely to provide conversations and bustling narrative (“‘ As Mrs Priestley 
came into the dining-room, the maid was peering eagerly through the curtains 
of the window, waiting for the arrival of the Earl uf Shelburne’s coach,” 
etc.). The Birmingham riots are graphically described, but it is strange that 
Mrs Priestley’s spirited letter to Mrs Barbauld is not quoted. 

Errors are rather numerous. Sometimes Mr Gillam misreads his sources, 
as in the matter of the anti-slavery sermons in January, 1788. He seldom 
quotes a document correctly (e.g. Benjamin Franklin’s letters), but changes 
words and order at will. He turns letters into conversations, and sum- 
marizes, with his own embellishments, the wrong sermon when giving an 
account of John Jervis’s ordination (the fourth sermon in volume XV, 
not the fifth), He attributes to Priestley opinions which he did not hold, 
and revives the long-exploded legend of Master Petty’s ghost. Though 
apparently giving a full story of Priestley’s doings in the period, he omits 
many of Priestley’s friends and correspondents and some of his dearest 
interests. He has a limited insight into Priestley’s mind, the issues of the 
day and the status of Dissenters. Perhaps it hardly matters that he describes 
dahlias growing in the royal parks at a time when the flower was unknown 
in England, and mentions Exeter Academy (with an erroneous account of 
a famous tutor there) at a time when it was not in existence. 

It is remarkable that, even so, a vigorous, attractive and life-like portrait 
is drawn, paying tribute to a dynamic character. 


The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology (1547-1603). By H. F. 
Woodhouse. London: S.P.C.K., 1954. Pp. villi + 224. 255. 


Reviewed by B. M. G. Reardon (Kel/y Rectory, Devon) 
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A RE-EXAMINATION of the doctrine of the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church—its nature, constitution, functions and eschatological 
purpose—has become the main theological preoccupation of our day. 
There is a number of reasons for this, of which the intense interest aroused 
by the Ecumenical Movement is only one. Indeed the Ecumenical Move- 
ment has itself sprung from the recognition by Christians, more vivid now 
perhaps than at any time since remote antiquity, that the Spiritual Society of 
the Redeemer, although founded and commissioned in this world, yet is 
not of it and must ultimately transcend it; a recognition, moreover, of a 
truth which liberalism had obscured or even denied, that the Church— 
howsoever defined—is the necessary instrument of Redemption, an 
** extension,” in some significant sense, of the Incarnation itself. 

Dr Woodhouse’s book, published for the Church Historical Society, is 
a study of this doctrine as expounded in the writings of the Anglican 
divines of the Tudor period. Their work is much less well known than 
that of their Jacobean and Caroline successors, so that the present volume 
is particularly welcome. The author claims to have “ taken into account 
all the relevant material,” and of the justice of this a very full bibliography 
is apparent evidence. His statements are throughout impressively docu- 
mented. Especially valuable is his copious treatment of Richard Field, 
whose treatise Of the Church—last edited in 1847—merits attention in view 
of present-day discussions. It is these, we suppose, which in fact have 
guided Dr Woodhouse not only in his choice of subject—his book was 
originally prepared as a D.D. thesis—but also in its treatment, which is 
somewhat tendentious. ‘“‘ Our study,’ he writes, ‘‘ is not an excursus into 
history which is long past, but an effort to draw from the past lessons for 
the present and the future.” ‘“‘ We must know,” he reminds us, “‘ what is 
obligatory and what optional for faith.” Further, “to know where we 
ourselves stand we must look to the rock whence we were hewn.”’ This 
rock, he holds, is the Tudor Protestant divinity. Doubtless he is right in 
maintaining that “‘ the theologians of the sixteenth century have not always 
received justice either for the range, profundity, or uniqueness of their 
contribution.”” He dissents from the much favoured opinion, for which 
McColl’s words are cited, that it is to the divines of the seventeenth century 
rather than to those of the sixteenth that we must look as the representative 
exponents of the doctrinal position of the Church of England. 

It may well be agreed—it surely is necessary to recall—that “ these early 
divines played a very important part in forming the ethos and tradition of 
the Church of England.” Whatever has to be said of the seventeenth cen- 
tury writers, it is the Tudor divinity which lies behind and is embodied in 
the Book of Common Prayer, the Thirty-nine Articles and the Canons. 
Why, then, should it have been the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology rather 
than the voluminous publications of the Parker Society to which modern 

licans have in the main resorted for the understanding of their Church’s 
theological “‘ platform”? It would not be sufficient to reply that we have 
simply been misled by the controversial exigencies of the Tractarians in 
trying to establish a ‘‘ Catholic’’ case in face of a mass of obdurately 
* Protestant ” evidence. It is true that the late Dr Darwell Stone admitted 
that there always seemed to him something “ providentially mistaken in 
the notion of the Tractarians that they had support for their position in a 
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t-Reformation tradition,” since without such a belief “they very 
ikely would not have had the heart to go on”; adding, “I think we have 
now to face the facts that, so far as the Reformation and post-Reformation 
formularies and divines are concerned, there are loopholes which we can 
use, but not the support of an exclusive position ” (vide F. L. Cross, Darwell 
Stone, p. 245). But Anglicanism is, as a tradition and interpretation of the 
faith, a living thing, not to be enclosed within a few specified formularies 
or the dogmatic or polemical treatises of some uniquely “ classical” and 
normative period of its evolution. The Tudor divines, for all their learning 
and insight, present us with a still more or less inchoate doctrine. Even 
Hooker, whose work falls within Dr Woodhouse’s survey, cannot be 
regarded as having given us a definitive theology. We read him to our 
unfailing profit; he is always illuminating; but the Ecclesiastical Polity does 
not impose itself upon Anglicanism in the way that the Institutes Pa 
itself upon the disciples and heirs of Calvin. ‘‘ In its persistence in vi 
says Mr T. S. Eliot, “a mean between Papacy and Presbytery the English 
Church under Elizabeth became something representative of the finest 
spirit of land of the time.” But the full character of Anglicanism as a 
via media did not emerge in a moment, and it was the seventeenth century 
divines, not those of the sixteenth, who were in a position to aid and 
this process. When we turn to Andrewes and Laud, to Cosin and B 

seston’ in them an affinity with the religion which we know and in 
which we live that is lacking to their predecessors. The variety of Anglican 
thought renders exact definition difficult. It is a characteristic which, 
however, we have no reason to lament. 

Dr Woodhouse has accomplished a useful task in a field of study of 
which we know less than we should, and his book is to be recommended 
for the information it affords us, although this might with advantage to the 
non-specialist have been more amenably presented. Despite occasional 
looseness and even obscurity the author’s literary style is adequate. 


German Protestants Face the Social Question, Vol. 1. By William O. 
Shanahan. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, 


1954. Pp. xii + 434. $6.75. 
Reviewed by Raymond V. Holt (Manchester) 


THE alienation between artisans and the Church has probably been greater 
in Germany than in any other country. The fact is recognized and discussed 
in the Evanston Survey on Social Questions prepared for the World Council 
of Churches. Anyone who lived in Germany before the first war knows 
how deep it went. 

The reason is undoubtedly the attitude of the Evangelical Church to 
industry and social questions. Almost from the first Lutheranism was 
identified in Germany with the rule of the Princes and with support of the 
landed gentry. The Evanston Survey states that ‘‘ the greatest handicap of 
Protestant Christianity has always been in its bourgeois (often petit bourgeois) 
character and its hostility to the socialist workers. After 1918, a change 
began to take place and after Hitler this was accelerated owing to the 
resistance of the Protestant Church and of liberal Socialism to National 
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Socialism.” Even so the Evanston Survey reports: ‘‘ The Protestant 
Church has no social programme of its own; it endeavours rather to listen 
and to learn.” But it has tried “‘ to show that it is not preoccupied with one 
class to the detriment of others. . . . In the relatively few instances where 
leaders of the Church have spoken on specific social issues, they have sup- 
ported the passage of legislation which was of vital concern to workers.” 
German Protestants Face the Social Question makes it quite clear how this 
situation has arisen. 

How far this was due to Luther himself is a matter of dispute. Probably 
he would have repudiated this result of his work. But it is certainly the 
case that Luther in his thinking about social questions was in some ways 
medieval. To him the ideal society was a society of peasants working on the 
land under the patriarchal oversight of the lord. ‘“ He reiterates the content 
of medieval economic teaching with a literalness rarely to be found in the 
thinkers of the later Middle Ages, but for the rules and ordinances in which 
it had received a positive, if sadly imperfect expression, he has little but 
abhorrence ” (R. H. Tawney). Right down until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century the subservience of the Evangelical Church to the agrarian 
interests and the monarchy was continued. 

The author’s method is to take in detail the work of outstanding per- 
sonalities of each period and to relate it to the general background. The 
social activities of the Pietists at the end of the seventeenth century were 
confined to the provision of hospitals, almshouses and schools and there 
was no attempt to deal with the situation as a whole. After the wars of 
liberation from Napoleon there was a reawakening of religion. J. H. 
Wichern (1808-87) strove in vain to awaken the Church to its social respon- 
sibilities. ‘‘ A Church powerless to resolve its basic questions in an 
agrarian society dominated by an aristocracy loyal to religion was not likely 
to have the resources for preserving religion amid the alien world of cities 
and industrial masses that were coming into being in Germany.” There 
were men like Werner who foresaw what was coming to pass, but no heed 
was paid to them. Orthodox theologians were attached to the agrarian 
aristocracy and liberal theologians were tempted to sympathize with the 
Manchester school and the great industrialists. 

After 1860, German industry began to advance at a rapid rate and the 
number of industrial workers and town-dwellers also greatly increased. 
“It has been observed that German industrial workers reared in towns and 
villages under the close scrutiny of Church, school, and family, i.e. indivi- 
duals habituated to authoritarianism, readily exchanged their traditional 
beliefs for Socialist dogma announced to them in metropolitan cities.” 
The Christian religion became one of the principal targets of Social 
Democratic propaganda. Lassalle had not sought to identify his Socialism 
with anti-Christianity, but Marx did, and the Social Democratic agitation 
aimed not merely at social change, but a change in the religious convictions 
and the standards of morality of the working classes. 

There was nothing in Germany to correspond to the movement in Eng- 
land represented on the one hand by Maurice and Kingsley and on the other 
hand by the social reform movement among dissenters, particularly among 
Methodists. The German Methodists tried to bring about a spiritual 
revival, but without much success. The result was that the Social Demo- 
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ctatic patty seriously threatened Christianity not only by embracing the 
masses, but by pretending to a superior knowledge of man’s nature, his 
history and destiny—the materialist interpretation of history. 

The first volume takes the story up to 1871. The second volume will 
continue it to the present day. The author does, however, pass beyond 
1871 when he mentions the work of Professor Martin Rade of Marburg, 
with whom more than one Hibbert Scholar will have been acquainted. His 
periodical, Die Christliche Welt (founded in 1886), stood almost alone in 
1919 when it actively supported the Weimar Republic. 


Eternal Hope. By Emil Brunner. E.T. by Harold Knight. London: 
Lutterworth, 1954. Pp. 232. 185. 
Reviewed by D. M. Mackinnon (Aberdeen) 


Dr Brunner in this volume, which includes part of the material pre- 
pared for the third volume of his Dogmatik, has turned his attention to the 
problems of Christian eschatology. ‘The result is a discussion, thorough in 
scope, if sometimes allusive and diffuse in treatment. The volume, which 
appears in a very fair translation, has been prepared with an eye to the 
fundamental theological discussion of the Evanston Assembly and also to 
the important controversies to which Dr Rudolf Bultmmann’s adventures 
into the territory of religious epistemology have recently given rise. 
Brunner’s postscript to the present volume is an interesting comment on 
Karl Barth’s intervention in these discussions—Rwadolf Bultmann: ein 
Versuch ihn M verstehen. Certainly he shows a more sympathetic perception 
of the problems with which Bultmann is engaged than the Basle theo- 
logian, even if the principles of his own approach are slightly blurred. 

For the thoroughness of Brunner’s treatment one must express sincere 
admiration. He does survey the whole territory of Christian eschatology, 
helped to leave nothing out alike by the recollection of recent personal 
loss and by his general conviction that the Christian revelation is a message 
which reaches human existence at the levels at once of the secret thoughts 
of the heart and of the collective destiny of mankind. Even if he is wholly 
on Kierkegaard’s side in his controversy with Hegel, he still shares a regard 
for the latter’s interest when he claimed the collectivity the true hero of 
human history. Like Fr Thornton he finds the key to some of the deepest 
problems of theology in Irenaeus’ notion of recapitulation or anakeph- 
alaiosis: but whereas the Anglican borrows freely from Leibniz’ treatment 
of the relation of the One and the Many in working out the insight he has 
found in Irenaeus, Brunner tries to bring this profound, if obscure, doctrine 
into line with a less ontological, more narrowly existentialist philosophy. 

Brunner’s work here as elsewhere lacks the clarity of outline which 
Barth’s kerygmatic theology has acquired as the volumes of the Dogmatik 
have poured from the press. He often seems to share in these pages the 
Christocentric standpoint of that tremendous work: yet he is at the same 
time obviously anxious to pursue a more philosophical, more generalized 
approach. As he canvasses the issues of the last things, of death, judge- 
ment, heaven and hell, he is aware of philosophical arguments which he must 
take seriously at their own level. He knows the European background out 
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of which existentialism has come, and he will comment on its history as 
philosopher as well as theologian. There is a standpoint on the under- 
standing of theological truth which he has taken up: and he will defend it 
now on ebrvarw: now on philosophical grounds. Truth in theology is 
meeting, encounter: Wahrheit ist Begegnung. Sometimes, as in his treatment 
of the Church in relation to the last things, the view seems almost part of 
his doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and its rdle in revelation. At other times, 
when for instance he is speaking of the final judgement (one of the pro- 
foundest passages of the book), it is something that we can use to prevent 
ourselves from misunderstanding the divine judgement, from treating that 
judgement as something to be viewed in abstraction from the words of 
Christ to men through which it is exercised. Here it is a tool, something 
which we can use as a corrective, a means to the “‘ purification of concepts ”’: 
but it remains essentially in its employment in dogmatics subordinate to the 
Christological heart of the matter, a servant, not a sovereign. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, Brunner is more truly theologian when he does not 
clothe a philosophical doctrine with theological authority, but by use, if 
not by methodological avowal, shows the way, or one of the ways, in which 
philosophy may service theology. 

If, however, Brunner is confused ort the relations of philosophy and theo- 
logy, at least he shows a commendable edginess in the presence of such 
manifestations of theological positivism as the desire to eliminate the notion 
of eternity from Christian theology. He clearly recognizes that some things 
Dr Cullmann has written in Christ and Time simply will not square with the 
Johannine writings (Dr Cullmann himself seems to admit this in his own 
work on the sacraments in the Fourth Gospel); and although he is some- 
times inconsistent, he does bring out clearly that for the Christian who is 
serious, as he is, about the doctrine of the Trinity, the notion of the simul- 
taneity of God is one that cannot in the end be escaped. Brunner clearly 
owes much to Bergson in his treatment of time: he might have gone further 
in these difficult fields had he attended more to the problems of memory. 
Although the Pauline doctrine of incorporation into Christ is fundamental 
to his thought, he never mentions the Eucharist: yet for a Christian under- 
standing of time, it is perhaps relevant that this rite is a remembBrancing. 
As a very wise priest of my acquaintance once said to a congregation of 
sailors: “‘ In this street there are two public houses; one where you drink 
and forget, one where you drink and remember.”” There is much here 
congruous indeed with the whole direction of Brunner’s understanding of 
human life, much too that maybe the effort theologically to take stock of 
psycho-analysis must thrust upon us. 

One sets the book down at once admiring and disappointed. Brunner is 
honest and careful, a theological Locke moved, yet finally unconvinced, by 
Karl Barth’s Berkeley! There is a strong Kantian strand in his thinking: 
indeed the shadow of that great philosopher’s doctrine of the “‘ primacy of 
practical reason” is constantly over his path. When he writes of death, 
of the Resurrection of Christ, the realm of nature and the realm of ends fall 
apart, even if the latter is conceived less formally, more in terms of a per- 
sonalist mystique, than by Kant. Later he speaks of the cosmic Christ, 
bravely loyal to the Pauline text: yet somehow one feels he is playing tricks 
with the word “ cosmos,” using it to slur the gulf between what at other 
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places he will hold apart. But then he may appeal that here as well as else- 
where the words of Christ are creative. For a solifidian there would be a way 
of escape that way; but is Brunner a solifidian ? ! 

There is much else to quarrel with: for instance a political conservatism 
which oupecets a willingness to find a kind of Hei/sanstalt in bourgeois 
society, if radical theology must exclude our seeking any analogous stabili- 
ties in the institutional Church. Yet this is a serious book, and a very 
honest one, containing much that is clear and wise. On ‘‘ myth ” Brunner 
is really helpful, disentangling some of the different emphases huddled 
together under that convenient blanket. For myself too I am glad to see 
that he is prepared to defend a real problem of Kenosis: may we hope for 
more on this point? No one indeed can read what he has here written 
without profit; and he would himself be among the first to admit how often 
still the solution waits. 


The Deep Things of God. By Sidney Spencer. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1954. Pp. 184. 85. 6d. 
Reviewed by E. L. Allen (Newcastle) 


THE greater part of this volume is made up of essays that have appeared in 
various periodicals; but let it be said at once that all of them deserved to be 
a this more permanent form and that the book is free from the tiresome 
ault of repetition that so. often attends on such reprints. The material is 
arranged under four headings: ‘‘ Problems of Theology,” ‘‘ Mysticism,” 
“* Jesus and His Teaching,” and “ Religion and Society.” The thought is 
clear throughout but nowhere shallow, the language simple but never 
commonplace, and the spirit behind it one that ought to command the 
reader’s respect. It is the kind of book to be given to those who shudder at 
the word “ Unitarian.” Not that it will convert them or even remove all 
their objections; but it should at least persuade them that spiritual fellow- 
ship with any who hold the views set out in it is possible and promises to be 
rewarding. The author is a Liberal Christian for whom the noun and the 
adjective are equally important. 

Mr Spencer has long been at home in the company of the mystics and his 
account of them shows that he has caught not a little of their spirit. Among 
the Christian mystics, he is attracted in particular to William Law, and he 
sees the possibilities for Christology in his identification of Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Inner Light. “‘ The birth of Christ is not something which hap- 
pened in Palestine hundreds of years ago: it is something which hap 
whenever men turn in faith and love to God, so that the Christ-life is born 
afresh in their souls.” It may be that along this path we could come to a 
more sympathetic attitude to something in the bhak/i-religions of India that 
has always been a stumbling-block to the Christian who knows only one 
incarnation, Can we not think of Christ as becoming incarnate again and 
again as men need him? The present reviewer would be more sympathetic 
to Heiler’s distinction between prophet and mystic than Mr Spencer is, but 
that may be a question only of terminology. 

The opening section on “ Problems of Theology ” is to be commended 
for the author’s resolve to retain the values of the Christian tradition while 
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scrutinizing the form in which that tradition has preserved them. He can 
question, for example, the concept of miracle without denying that nature 
is mystery as well as law, and that of revelation without reducing it to 
another name for human discovery. He is cautious on the Trinity. What 
right has man to invade this region and to dissect and describe what he finds 
there? ‘‘ God is in heaven, thou upon earth; therefore let thy words be 
few ” is an injunction to bear in mind especially at this point. In the Trinity 
as symbol there is perhaps a value beyond that which Mr Spencer has noted. 
It presents to us the fulfilment in God of our aspirations for the individual 
and for the community. These are often opposed in us, they are one, we 
trust, in him. With this faith, we can work to make them one also for our 


experience. 


Pattchadasi. A Treatise on Advaita Metaphysics. By Swami 
Vidyaranya. Translated from the Sanskrit by Hari Prasad Shastri. 
Shanti Sadan, 29 Chepstow Villas, London, W.11, 1954. Pp. 257. 
305. 


Reviewed by A. J. Alston (London) 


THE literature of Advaita Vedanta stems originally from the Upanishads 

and the commentaries of Samkara, but the details of the ontological and 

epistemological theory were worked out by a long line of brilliant thinkers 

culminating in Madhasidana Sarasvati in the sixteenth century. This 

tradition represents the high-water mark of Indian aes specula- 
l 


tion, but few of the books belonging to it have been well translated, and 
the subject has not yet been adequately treated in any Indian history of 
philosophy. As a sound general introduction to the mature system, the 
Paticadast of Vidyaranya has long been a classic in India, and no Indian 
would dare to call himself a Vedantin who did not have a good knowledge 
of its contents. 

Its author was a man of varied and remarkable attainments. As a layman 
he is famous in history as the founder and first prime minister of the 
Vijayanagara Empire in South-east India in the fourteenth century. It 
was in this capacity that he advised the king to order his younger brother 
Sayana (as Sayana himself tells us) to write commentaries on each of the 
four Vedas, an event of some importance in the cultural history of India. 
Later he renounced the world, and in time became head of the Srngeri 
Monastery. His profound technical mastery of the doctrines of Advaita 
is displayed in the Vivarana-Prameya-Sangraha. in Paticadasi the tone is 
lighter, being enlivened by the free use of similes and by recourse to imagin- 
ary dialogues spiced with wit and sarcasm. At the satne time the 1,500 
compact couplets give a fairly complete view of the mature system, and the 
author develops both the positive and the negative sides of the Advaitic 
thesis with considerable dialectical power. The ultimate aim of the work, 
as Hari Prasad Shastri says in his preface, “‘ is to abolish all the physical and 
mental suffering to which man is subject by leading his soul to the region 
of spiritual illumination where all duality is realized to be an error and the 
one all-pervading Absolute is recognized as the in-dwelling spirit in man 
and nature.” 
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For a t understanding of Vedanta as a rounded philosophical 
system a good English translation of Paficadasi is an important need. Several 
English translations of it have already appeared, but it cannot be said that 
any of them do justice to the original. Hari Prasad Shastri, however, has 

ional qualifications for the difficult task of translating philosophical 
Sanskrit. He has an excellent command of English and of philosophical 
terminology, and in early youth he received his training in Vedanta, as a 
co-pupil with Thibaut, from the illustrious Ram Mishra Shastri of Benares. 
His version of the text is clear, readable and faithful to the original. The 
book has notes tracing Vidyaranya’s thought back to its Upanishadic and 
other sources, and a good index. It is certainly a valuable contribution in 


its field. 


Aspects of Early Visnuism. By J. Gonda.. Utrecht: N. V. A. 
Oosthoek’s Uitgevers Mij. Pp. ix + 270. 
Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


Anu-iksiki is the main Sanskrit term for pet. It means: the look- 
along, the perspective view of all things as a whole. As such the Indian 
regards its generalizing function as the chief aspect of philosophy. The 
salient features are objectivized, in that way they are seen from a distance, 
from above. Even the so-called “ realistic ” systems of Nydya and Vaisesika 
(Logic and Physics), though starting from the exact observation of single 
phenomena turn in the end—in true Indian manner—towards a generalizing 
concept of indistinct fulness as the aim of all Perfection and Salvation. 


Religion—in India a part of philosophy—holds the same ee ; 


it, too, aims at the indistinct Divine, though trying to visualize the Invisible 
under one of its certain, distinct, and therefore limited, manifestations. 

Professor Gonda has here chosen to trace the Visnu cult through the 
ages and through the different areas of Indian influence (including the Dutch 
East-Indies and also its early connection with Iranian Avesta). As the title 
of the book indicates, however, the author is mainly concerned with investi- 
gating the early aspects of Visnuism in ancient Vedic times. Already in 
the Rgveda he discovers traces of the later sectarian characteristics of the 
Visnu-cult. 

This study is a painstaking conscientious collation of all quotations 
referring to Visnu in Vedic texts and of some quotations from later Hindu 
literature. Furthermore, it provides an exhaustive enumeration of relevant 
works of modern Indian and Western scholars, Gonda’s own numerous 
contributions to this subject-matter included. 

In consequence of his researches Professor Gonda has to state that many 
of the qualities which he considers special characteristics of the God Visnu 
are attributed in early and later texts to other gods also, say to Indra, Varuna 
or even to Siva, Visnu’s later counterpart (p. 67 and elsewhere). May not 
the explanation of this state of affairs lie in the nature of India’s religiosity 
as such? It is undeniable, as Max Miiller indicated by his term “‘ Heno- 
theism,”’ that already in the early times of the Veda divine attributes are 
taken as independent entities, charismatic forces, which at a certain time, 
by a certain sect, are conferred on one special is/a-devatd (favourite deity) 
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and at another time by yet another sect or at another occasion upon another 
god of momentary choice. Professor Gonda rightly sees Visnu’s main 
characteristic in his so-called “ three strides” by which he moves dynami- 
cally through the whole universe from earth, via mid-air to heaven. In 
accordance with this, his all-embracing divine function, Visnu’s universal 
productivity and fertility are emphasized again and again. Visnu, being 
most probably originally a deification of the ecliptic of the sun, further 
stands for productive creativeness in general. As such he is naturally 
connected with the vigour of the vegetable and with trees (the erect sacri- 
ficial post in his cult is also interpreted by the author in this way). This 
well agrees with Visnu’s later main aspect: in the so-called Trimdrti (Three- 
form), Visnu represents the maintenance of the world as the nourishing 
and stimulating warmth and life-inspiring creativeness of the sun. Accord- 
ingly, Visnu can well be termed the creator and at the same time the created 
result (e.g. p. 67). Visnu thus also represents food and nourishing water 
(p. 76). His material stimulus is further extended to the psychological 
sphere: Visnu becomes deified desire (p. 14 ff.). Significant it is, as Gonda 
rightly mentions on pp. 91 and 146, that among his later avatdras (descents) 
his incarnation as a dwarf is predominant. He, the god of the characteristic 
universal width, indicated by his “ three strides,” is the greatest and the 
smallest in one—think in this connection of the divine attributes of the 
universal Brahman in the Upanisads. Brahman here is at the same time the 
smallest and the greatest, in short : any universal Indian divinity has to 
embrace all empirical opposites; it stands for the coincidentia oppositorum. 

Other generalizing characteristics of Indian religiosity and philosophy are 
touched upon in Gonda’s study. A short chapter—too short for the 
reviewer’s liking—deals with the universal aspect of Sr#. First the author 
deals with Sri as an impersonal concept of deified Prosperity. Her aspect 
of Beauty is deduced as a by-product from this. Characteristically, esthetic 
considerations are only secondary in the valuation of both, of ancient and 
later traditional India. The material, concrete and dynamic meanings are 
primary and prevalent. 

After this most instructive short chapter on Sri as a divine impersonal 
quality, Professor Gonda hastens to return to a personal interpretation also 
of Sri as the chief consort of Visnu. But here again, the moment the single 
personality is stressed, Professor Gonda is up against the same difficulties 
which he encountered in his emphasis on the personal single god Visnu. 
Other goddesses have now to be considered as of nearly equal rank and 
qualifications. The intended isolation of the one goddess is thus counter- 
acted and effaced by the classical texts. No isolation of name and form 
(ndmariipa) can reach the true depth and fulness of Indian religious postulates. 
Wider impersonal ideas can find only an incomplete and arbitrary — 
in isolated personification. True, originally each specified cosmic function 
found its separate deification. But as early as the Rgveda the specified 
functions are sometimes already grasped as collective forces. Combined 
into a bundle, as it were, they are transferred to the one or the other /sta- 
devata in turn. Dynamism, productivity and creativeness in themselves 
are divine and are alternately attributed to any god of a wide cosmic appeal 

It is not the human outlook alone which here represents the true supra- 
personal Divine. R/éa, the immanent dynamic balance of cosmic functions, 
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is more than epistemological truth (p. 87) and Brahman, the supra-personal 
combination of Matter and Spirit, is more than an elevated equivalent of 
the human soul (p. 169 ff. and 239 ff.). Furthermore, satya is more than 
merely static truth (p. 242 ff.). Satya, derived from the present participle 
sat, is Being in its constancy, but also in its dynamic aspects. The concept 
of Brahman stresses—according to the basic meaning of its verbal root brh, 
to grow of cause to grow—the dynamic function of continuous growth 
rather than the static notion of firmness and reliability (p. 109 ff.). In this 
way some of Professor Gonda’s statements could be widened. 

The reviewer specially welcomes, and would like to stress, some of 
Gonda’s nes Re pera which have a bearing on cosmic dynamics and 
divine unfulfilled potentialities. Significant are the following: on p. 183 f. 
bhiiman (root bhi, Latin fu-i) is interpreted as productive abundance and on 
pp- 185 and 201 ff. fama as growth beyond limits. Other specialized inter- 
pretations are significant because of their cosmic depths and ambivalence. 
On p. 218 f. Gonda points out that corn, when in the moment of its fullest 
fructification, is of reddish-yellow colour and thus already represents its 
opposite, the beginning of decay. 

This scholarly work, based on the limited concept—or so the Indian 
thinker could claim—of a certain deity, contains by way of its thorough- 
going reseatch more than single observations only. It implicitly leads to 
the hidden Wholeness of all Indian religious concepts. The very inter- 
wovenness of all single notions leads inevitably, as is evident in this book, 
to the true Indian indistinct Divine which is the binding-together of all 
single concepts, but itself bound to none. The apparent drawback of 

ts, which are interfused rather than clear-cut, opens the true vistas 
to India’s complex religiosity. 


The Life of David Hume. By E. C. Mossner. Nelson, 1954. Pp. 683. 


425. 
Reviewed by D. G. C. Macnabb (Pembroke College, Oxford) 
Davip Hume (1711-1776), philosopher, essayist, historian and economist, 
as well as a prolific letter-writer, has been the subject of many biographies 
and biographical sketches, beginning with his My Own Life, written shortly 
before his death, and printed by Professor Mossner as an appendix. The 
two principal earlier biographies are by John Hill Burton (1846) and J. Y. T. 
Greig (1931). Both were associated with editions of Hume’s letters, and 
the present work follows closely on New Letters of David Hume, by 
R. Klibansky and E, C. Mossner (Clarendon Press, 1954), which contains 
over 100 hitherto unpublished letters. Among them are Hume’s despatches 

as Chargé d’ Affaires in Paris in 1765, consulted but not published by Greig. 
This new “ Life ” gives us the results of twenty years’ research. The list 
of authorities cited occupies fifteen pages and includes sixteen articles and 
minor publications by the author. Though it lacks some of the terse vigour 
and caustic comments of Greig’s book (now difficult to obtain), it is 
eminently readable, and will commend itself strongly to those who wish to 
be given the facts, recorded and probable, with the judgements of con- 
temporaries, and left to form their own final conclusions on particular 
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questions. The author, however, like Greig, never conceals his hearty 
admiration for the lovable and almost blameless character of his subject. 

Professor Mossner avoids systematic exposition of Hume’s thought, but 
aims to say enough about it to explain Hume’s actions. It is primarily a 
study of the man, not of his philosophy. This is probably wise; but 
Hume’s main claim to fame to-day is as a philosopher, and many readers 
would like to have some short statement of the achievements on which his 
fame rests. This Greig a a with some success, in an introductory 
chapter. It could, I think, be done very shortly, for Hume is now thought 
to be one of the few philosophers who have made discoveries. Hume 
discovered the radical difference between truths of logic, truths of fact, 
and judgements of value. The first alone form the province of demonstra- 
tion, for only their contradictories are self-contradictory. The second are 
established only by experience, and the third in some other way. There is 
no deductive step from the first to the second or from either to the third, 
not is there any inductive step from the second to the third, from the 
“is”? of fact to the “ ought” of value. Hume also showed that sense- 
perception, memory and induction are distinct and irreducible ways of 
getting empirical knowledge, though he threw little light on the first and 
second. ‘To put it in his own words (quoted by Professor Mossner, p. 260), 
“* There are many different kinds of certainty; and some of them are as 
satisfactory to the mind, though perhaps not so regular, as the demonstra- 
tive kind.” These discoveries are independent of Hume’s doctrine of 
impressions and ideas, and of his psychological theories of the various 
mechanisms of belief and sympathy 

Hume’s remark on the many different kinds of certainty throws light on 
one question which readers of Professor Mossner’s book may find puzzling. 
Why did the Great Infidel refuse the title “‘ atheist”? If we reject the view 
that Hume was in this disingenuous, and with Professor Mossner accept 
Philo’s last words on the subject in the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
as Hume’s last words (p. 606), we must suppose that Hume allowed to the 
inference from the order of nature to an intelligent cause or causes a distinct, 
autonomous species of certainty. If it satisfied the mind of Butler, identified 
by Professor Mossner with Cleanthes of the Dialogues, and, unlike belief 
in miracles and a. future life, contradicted no inferences of a kind indis- 
pensable to common life, why not accept it ? 

Another Sion | is Hume’ r moral objection to Christianity: “ The morality 
of every religion is bad” (p. 597). How came it that Hume, who was 
religious in a and mode himself on the Christian book The Whole 
Duty of Man, \ater turned to pagan authors to find the inspiration for his 
morality of benevolence (p. 34 and p. 64)? To us, who regard Christianity 
as essentially a religion of Love, this seems inexplicable. The answer is 
that Christianity was not presented to Hume as a religion of love, but as 
a religion of fear, and its ethics as an ethics of fear. “‘ Terror is the primary 
principle of religion.” ‘“‘ Attention . . . to eternal salvation is apt to 
extinguish the benevolent affections and beget a narrow, contracted selfish- 
ness.” “‘ The damned are infinitely superior in number to the elect.” 
These passages from the Dialogues can only be understood if we remember 
the fierce hell-fire Calvinism of the early Presbyterian Kirk in which Hume 
was brought up. Professor Mossner unfortunately does not, like Greig, 
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give an account of the doctrines of this kirk, and their differences from 
those of the later ‘‘ moderates,” with whom Hume was so friendly. 

As a result of the new letters Professor Mossner is able to give a fuller 
account than Greig’s of the quarrel with Rousseau. Hume comes out of it 
even better than before. His anger was momentary and replaced by pity 
and concern as soon as he saw that Rousseau was mad. And he had good 
reasons for publishing the correspondence. 

Hume’s merits as a diplomatist remain a vexed question. Greig said that 
previous biographers, not having consulted the despatches, had rated him 
too high, and that Hume was made game of by the French. Mossner and 
Klibansky say that the despatches show that previous biographers had 
been too condescending. Hume was more than competent, and his superiors 
were very pleased with his work (p. 497). It would be interesting to have 
the opinion of a professional diplomatist of to-day on the despatches and 
memorials, now that they are published. 

Professor Mossner on the whole endorses Hume’s claim to have been an 
impartial historian, and gives a most interesting appreciation of his quali- 
ties. Among other points, he notes Hume’s inclusion of the History of 
Literature in his work. He also suggests that Hume’s historical works 
are still worthy of the historian’s interest, because they show us how the 
preceding centuries looked to “‘ the greatest mind of the Enlightenment ” 
(p. 318). 

sane possible aspect of Hume’s life is fully and interestingly portrayed. 
The book is full of anecdotes both humorous and illuminating, and is well 
illustrated with coloured reproductions of both the Ramsay portraits, and 
with portraits of many of the other characters concerned. All the author’s 
scholarship is skilfully and successfully deployed to the single end of 
introducing the reader to an intimate but respectful acquaintance with that 
great and good man who to us is Hume (and, quite properly, not ‘‘ David ’’). 
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